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ERCY NEWDIGATE! The name that once was mine 
sounds strangely familiar to me still, though many long 
years have passed since I bore it. 

As I draw nearer to the grave under the cypress in the convent 
garden below my cell-window, all my later life for the last thirty 
years here in tawny Spain grows dim and shadowy, whilst ever clearer 
before me rise the thoughts and memories of my old home in leafy 
England, the ruddy English faces, the soft English voices, and the 
kindly English speech, which I have never forgotten through all my 
trouble. And when I die, as I soon must, I would fain that my poor 
storm-tossed soul might first speed back to my own kin whom I have 
so bitterly wronged, and seck for God’s pardon amidst the gentle 
scenes my earthly eyes may look upon no more. 

For I am an old and broken woman who has suffered much and 
sinned sorely, though my great transgression must have been mad- 
ness, for my crime was too black for any creature unpossessed by a 
devil to have committed. 

But I know that there can be no pardon for me on earth, because 
my sin has been exalted into a virtue, and devout people come from 
far and near to gaze upon me as a saint, whilst I, vain coward and 
hypocrite that I am, when the faithful crave my blessing and kiss the 
hem of my garment, sit with sanctimonious face, whilst revolt rages 
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in my heart, and my soul clamours the protest I dare not speak ; 
because I, of all people, shrink from torture and the stake. 

But in the silent night, and in the long hours I pass at my cell- 
window looking on the changeless sapphire sky, the black velvet 
shadow of the cypresses on the blinding Spanish sunlight, and far 
away across the arid Castilian plain, I curse the cowardice that 
prevents me from wearing the martyr’s crown and wiping out my 
transgression by the cleansing ordeal of fire. 

God forbid that I should say a word against the faith in which I 
was born ; but, if I dared, I would cry aloud before the altar itself that 
no human creature, Bishop or Inquisitor though he be, should be 
allowed to maim and murder men after God’s likeness who are 
mistaken in their interpretation of God’s Word. 

How happy life was in England before the Jezebel Elizabeth 
came to root out the old faith! There were bad times before that, 
I know, for my own great uncle, the martyr Sebastian Newdigate, was 
burnt at the stake by King Henry, and much oppression was exercised 
in the name of our good young King Edward ; but of this I recollect 
nothing, having been a child at the time. But those who, like my 
own people, were unobtrusively Catholic, were but little harmed 
before the wicked Queen came to undo the work of my mistress, 
the sainted Queen Mary. 

I and my twin-sister Millicent were only thirteen when one day 
a courier came from London with the news that King Edward was 
dead and Jane proclaimed Queen. It seems but yesterday, I recollect 
it so clearly. My father called his people together in the great hall 
and told them what had happened, and how our real Queen Mary 
was in Norfolk wanting their aid. And when he ceased speaking he 
lifted his cap and reverently said, “God save her Grace!” and a 
great shout answered him, “ God save Queen Mary!” Then we saw 
them clatter off with pikes and harquebuses on their shoulders to the 
town hard by, where my father joined his cousin, Sir William Dormer, 
and other gentlemen, and proclaimed Queen Mary. 

Millicent and I, with our old governess, were in great fear of 
bloodshed; but all went well, and in three weeks my father came: back 
and told us the blessed news that our lawful Queen had taken 
possession of her birthright. 

My cousin, Jane Dormer, had been almost our only companion, 
and we had since our mother’s death passed much of our time at Sir 
William Dormer’s house at Ethrope; but she was to be a great lady 
now, for her mother had been a sister to Sir Harry Sidney, and her 
father was rich, whilst our father was a modest country knight, who 
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loved not the Court and its dangers, and asked but to be allowed to 
live in peace on his own lands. My sister Millicent, too, was of the 
same nature. She was ever a home-bird, and whilst Jane Dormer 
and I, like the giddy children we were, imagined all sorts of brilliant 
futures for ourselves, in which foreign princes and nobles took an 
important part, my sister was firm in her purpose to wed a neighbour 
and live and die in the old home. So when my cousin Jane went 
with her grandmother to Court and wrote me long accounts of the 
grand doings there, I pined and fretted to join her and take part in 
the splendour she described. My father stood out against it for 
many months, and prayed his little girl, as he ever called me, not to 
leave him ; but I fell sick with sorrow that I could not go, and grew 
to hate our country gaietics. At last my teasing prevailed, and my 
father, with a heavy heart and much grave warning, consented to take 
me on horseback to London to place me for a time under the care 
of my great aunt, old Lady Dormer. I was mad with joy and excite- 
ment, but my father was very sad as we rode along in the pleasant 
May weather towards the Court ; for the times were still disturbed, 
though Wyatt and his knaves had been hanged. Nobler blood, too, 
than Wyatt’s had been shed in plenty for treason against our Queen; 
and even now most Englishmen misliked the marriage of her Grace 
with her cousin the Prince of Spain. My father had been summoned, 
like all other gentlemen, to accompany the Queen on her marriage 
journey to Winchester, but neither the errand nor its object pleased 
him, though he was forced to go. 

Ah! the fluttering heart and quivering knees with which I was 
taken through the long galleries and endless chambers at Whitehall 
tothe Queen’s apartment. On the threshold of the presence-chamber 
I would fain have fled for mere fright, but old Lady Dormer was 
leading me by the hand, and my father was just behind with other 
gentlemen, so for very shame I dared not draw back now. The 
room was rather dark when we first entered it, and I could not see 
the Queen clearly, but, as my eyes became accustomed to the light, I 
saw that two maidens were dancing in the middle of the chamber, 
whilst another, who sat on a low stool, was playing upon a lute. Out 
of the semi-darkness I heard a rich, deep voice, like a man’s, say, 
“ And whom have we here?” and then my father led me forward and 
knelt, bidding me kneel too. And well it was I had to kneel, or I 
should have fallen from sheer fright; but soon I gathered courage 
enough to look up, and I shall never forget the kindly, gentle, yet 
sad smile which passed over the poor suffering face, so white and 
patient, of the good Queen as she held out her hand, all covered with 
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jewels, for me to kiss. “Nay, child,” she said, “do not tremble 
so, I will not harm thee. Go to thy madcap cousin Dormer ; she 
will school thee, I will warrant. But be a good child and not over- 
bold, and let me see thee near me every day.” 

And so thenceforward I was always near her Grace. Ah! the 
happy, happy summer! It was for us one long round of gaiety and 
pleasure as the Queen journeyed slowly from palace to palace, all 
through June and July, on her way to Winchester to meet her bride- 
groom. All was hopeful and joyous then, and even the Queen’s face 
seemed to grow brighter, younger, and more comely as she 
approached her wedding-day. We young girls were half-crazy with 
delight at our fine new garments and the bravery which surrounded 
us, greater, it is said, than ever was seen in the world before or since. 
But all this and thesplendid ceremony at Winchester has but littleto do 
with my story : only that on the night before the wedding, when our 
new King Philip came secretly to see his bride for the first time at 
t!.e bishop’s house, we maidens were kept, much to our discontent, 
in an adjoining room whilst the Queen met her husband ; and when 
the Queen brought him in to see us, he gaily kissed us all on the 
lips in the English fashion, whereat methought the Queen was sad. 
And when she had withdrawn him, the principal Spanish nobles who 
accompanied him would fain kiss us too. There was much merry- 
making at this, for the fashion was strange and new to the Spaniards ; 
but I noticed as I stood next to my cousin Jane that, whilst she 
pertly struggled with the rest of the nobles, she turned deathly pale 
and nearly fainted as the splendid Count de Feria kissed her lips. 

During the next few months we saw much of the Spaniards that 
remained, though most of them soon went to the wars; but Feria 
and a few others remained in England with the King. What passed 
between him and Jane Dormer at the time I knew not, only that he 
was to be married to his own niece for the sake of her money, and 
yet it was clear to us all that he was in love with Jane ; and much 
we teased my cousin about it. But when he came back to England 
as ambassador four years afterwards, when all hope and joy and 
health had faded out of the Queen’s life, he made love to Jane 
almost openly, although the poor Queen prayed and besought him 
not to pledge himself to her for fear of King Philip’s displeasure. 

With the Count came a kinsman of his, Don Diego de Sarmiento, 
an hidalgo of ancient family but small estate, the brightest, bravest, 
and best man in the world. Ah! the sweet secret meetings we had 
at Whitehall, at Richmond, and Hampton Court, where the Count 
pledged his troth to Jane, whilst Don Diego made most rapturous 
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love tome. All the Court was in gloom and sorrow. The Quec:. 
was slowly dying, public discontent was rising, a disastrous war was 
being waged against England, and trouble was all around us. But 
we, poor fools, were the happiest creatures alive, and, when the Count 
and his kinsman had to join the King in Flanders, I thought our 
hearts would break. 

When the Queen was on her death-bed some months later, Feria 
came back again and brought Diego with him ; and as soon as our 
poor mistress had died, and none knew what course Madam 
Elizabeth would take, we withdrew from the Court and took up our 
abode with old Lady Dormer in the part of the palace of the Savoy 
where she lived. ‘There the Count renewed his suit, much to the 
distress of the aged lady, who at last peremptorily refused her cwn 
and her son’s consent to Jane’s marriage, and wrote to my father 
saying she was sending me and my cousin into the country again, 
for the Court was full of heretics and evil persons, and was no fit 
place for young maidens. 

Then my cousin and myself did an undutiful thing. We knew 
the real reason for our banishment was the fear of our pledging our- 
selves to the strangers, who would take us to live in distant lands, 
and we could not bear to lose our lovers. So one night late, by the 
help of our governess and some of the servants, the Count and Diego 
were admitted, and whilst Lady Dormer slept we were married by the 
Bishop of Aquila, Jane to the Count, and I to Don Diego. Directly 
after the ceremony the bridegrooms and the Bishop took boat to 
Durham Place, where they were staying, and the next morning we 
were sent off to Buckinghamshire, the good old Lady Dormer con- 
gratulating herself upon having, as she thought, got rid of her trouble- 
some charges. 

But the two married lovers could not brook separation from their 
lawful wives for long, and the Count soon confessed all to Sir 
William Dormer, and took his Countess to her new home in Durham 
Place. I had more ado to reconcile my own father, for Don Diego 
was but a poor gentleman, whilst Feria, who was soon to be a Duke, 
was the King’s ambassador and a very great personage. But at 
length, after many tears, I too left the old hall to go with my hus- 
band. All the world knows how the termagant Queen Elizabeth 
flouted and quarrelled with the new ambassadress, and how, before 
many months were over, we all went across the sea to Flanders, and 
thence with King Philip to Spain. 

It is thirty-four years since then, and I have never looked upon 
my birthplace again, My path in life, and that of my cousin the 
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Duchess, lay apart, and I saw her but rarely, for she was, and 
is, one of the greatest ladies in Spain, and the most saintly. 

But my Diego and I retired as soon as might be te his ancient 
mansion-house, near Valladolid, in Castile, and there we passed ten 
years of our simple, happy married life. Two out of our five 
children only survived their infancy, the eldest and the youngest: 
Diego, who was born within a few weeks of Jane’s son Fernando, 
now Duke of Feria, and Philip, so christened after our good King. 

But at length came stories that the heretics in Flanders were 
rising in rebellion against the King, and my husband grew restless, 
rusting, as he said, like a useless sword in its scabbard ; for the talk 
of war to him was like the sound of a trumpet toa charger. So at 
last I could keep him at my side no longer, and he was fain to 
put on his armour again to fight the heretics under the Duke of 
Alba. 

It was a bitter trial to me to be left alone, and my trouble was 
increased by the news which reached me from England. The 
Catholics there were being sorely persecuted by the Queen, and 
multitudes were being driven by fear into the new faith. The 
English, moreover, were helping the rebels, and injuring our King 
by land and sea. I was ashamed of my countrymen to be thus 
led away by the caprice cf a wicked woman. My father, ever 
faithful, had been proscribed and persecuted until he had died of 
trouble and distress; and, worst of all, Millicent my sister had 
just married a Protestant gentleman named Philip Sendye, whose 
estate joined ours, and had herself embraced his faith. Thence- 
forward I wrote to her no more, nor she to me. 

Long months passed sometimes without news coming to me from 
my husband, months full of anxiety and sorrow for the danger he was 
in; but at last, when he had been gone three years, a pikeman 
returning wounded to our neighbourhood to!ld me he had seen 
him fall struck by a harquebuse ball at Brille. I thought I should 
have gone mad with grief, and was like to die, when suddenly my 
sorrow was turned to joy by the return of my husband himself, sorely 
wounded, a shadow of his former self, but still alive. He had lost 
an arm in the war, and his estate had suffered much in his absence, 
but withal we rejoiced and were united again once more in bonds 
of perfect love. 

For the next few years our principal care was the fit bringing up 
of our children. Young Diego, who had been born in 1560 and was 
now growing almost into manhood, was bold and adventurous like 
his father, never tired of hearing stories of war and travel. Like his 
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father, too, he was dark and handsome, and I felt, even thus early, 
when I saw his bold and ardent spirit, that I could not keep him in 
the nest. But my younger boy, Philip, who was but a baby when his 
father went away in the year 1569, was my very, veryown. He was fair 
and beautiful like my own people, with bright blue English eyes anda 
frank English smile. Almost before he could speak his own tongue 
he could lisp a few words of the speech of my native land. As he 
grew up we called him my “ inglesito,” and he came at last to speak 
English almost as well as Spanish, whilst his father and brother 
always mocked at the sound of the tongue they loved not, because 
they said it was the speech of heretics. But my Philip was as good 
a Catholic as any in the land, and would fain have entered the 
priesthood, only that I could not bear to part with him. 

After a few years my husband grew restless again. He fretted 
much that his maimed arm rendered him useless as a soldier, but 
tidings were flowing through Spain of the vast wealth to be easily 
gained by adventures in the Indies, which they now call America. 
Some of our neighbours had come back passing rich after an absence 
of a year or two, and the whole country was stricken with the gold- 
hunger. God knows how I sought to turn his thoughts to other 
channels and keep him by my side, but I could not ; andin 1578 he 
sold a great portion of his estate and fitted out an expedition of two 
caravels for a voyage to the Indies. Young Diego would fain go too, 
but this I would not suffer, nor his father, who bade him stay at home, 
for he was nearly a man now, to take care of us, promising him that 
when he came back with great store of Indian gold young Diego 
should fit out an expedition on his own account. I saw my husband 
go with a sinking heart ; and little Philip nestled his fair curls in my 
skirt and told me 4e would never make me cry by leaving me ; but 
young Diego was all eagerness as he rode out to accompany his 
father to the port of Santander. 

The Indian fleet next year brought me a letter from my husband 
saying that he had gathered great riches in gold and gems from 
the natives, and would soon be on his way home, but after that 
there was silence for a long time. My heart grew heavier and 
heavier as the months wore on without news, and my son Diego, 
who was now twenty, could hardly be restrained from attempting 
to go to the Indies to find his father; for he, poor lad, knew not 
that the Indies was a large place where it was impossible to seek a 
single person. 

At last the bolt fell. It had long been foreseen by me in my 
dreams, and J knew it was coming ; but still the form in which it 
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came nearly killed me. My husband’s cousin, Pedro Sarmiento de 
Gamboa, who was the Governor of Magellan for the King, wrote to 
say that one morning a caravel was seen drifting off Port St. Julian, 
which presently ran aground. High aloft from the yard-arm there 
dangled by the neck the corpse of a one-armed man, and all the 
bloodstained deck was strewn with the bodies of the crew, each 
man with his throat cut. The ship had been captured and ran- 
sacked by the accursed Drake, and my husband had been murdered 
by my own countrymen. 

My son’s dark brow grew darker as he heard the dire news, and 
before I could stop him he seized a reliquary containing a piece of a 
bone of Santiago, and swore solemnly upon it that he would avenge 
his father, even at the cost of his own life. By tears and entreaties 
I tried to keep him near me ; but I could not wean him from his 
thought of vengeance. He had no money to fit out expeditions, 
for we had little left but the old mansion-house with a few acres, 
and my own portion, with which I had bought two houses in 
Madrid ; but he polished up his dead father’s arms and armour, and, 
without even telling me he was going, rode out one morning for 
Santander, to join the force which was being embarked there in 
the Pope’s name to succour the brave Irishmen who were holding 
out against the heretic English. He wrote to me in high spirits 
before he sailed, telling me that when he had killed ten Englishmen 
he would come back and stay with me for ever. Alas! he never 
came back. I learnt afterwards how the craven Italian who com- 
manded them had surrendered the fort at Smerwick at the first 
summons, and had basely gone on his knees to beg for their lives, 
whilst Kildare was within a few hours’ march of him, hastening to 
his support. Their lives were promised, but the incarnate devils, 
Grey and Bingham, broke their word, and cut the throats of eight 
hundred of them and more. And so my bright lad was slain by the 
heretic fiends who had murdered my husband, and lies dumbly 
crying for vengeance under a few inches of bog in Dingle Bay. 

I think I must have been mad when I first heard the news. 
All my soul seemed to turn to hate and bitterness; and, but for 
my child Philip and his sweet caressing ways, I should have lost 
my reason for ever. There were times indeed when I would turn 
even from him with sudden hate and loathing, he was so like an 
English lad ; but this gradually passed away, and I grew so that I 
could hardly bear him out of my sight. 

But as years passed on and Philip became a straight, tall stripling, 
stories came that our good, patient King, who had suffered so much 
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at the hands of the English Queen, had at last determined to punish 
her. There would be no fighting, it was said. All England was 
sick of her rule, and was only waiting to welcome our great fleet to 
bring them the Catholic faith again. His Holiness had given his 
special blessing to the enterprise and vast sums of money ; and the 
greatest fleet that ever sailed the seas was going on a voyage of 
pleasure and delight, without danger and without opposition. So 
good Father Blas told us all, and the friars that came and went about 
our house said it was the duty of all good Christians to take part in 
so holy an excursion. 

Philip was now over eighteen and was aflame to go, for he was 
always very devout and full of pity for the poor heretics who were so 
misguided. The English priests at Valladolid, too, had sent word 
to the Court of the young Spaniard who spoke English so well and 
might be useful. So an order came for him to join Don Pedro de 
Valdez as interpreter and secretary on board the Armada. I could 
hardly let him go, for he was all I had left ; but he laughed at my fears, 
and they all told me there could be no possible danger. The English 
were only too anxious for our coming, always with the exception of 
the Queen and her few heretics. The wretched smacks and poor 
galliots of Drake would not dare even to approach our splendid fleet, 
and the voyage would be a long holiday. Fool that I was to believe 
it! I, an Englishwoman, should have known my stubborn country- 
men better. But I let my boy go for the cause of Christ and the 
King, though, if I had dared, I would have stopped him at the last 
moment. I was an Englishwoman, and, as such, always subject to 
suspicion ; and any hint of dissent from me would have been dan- 
gerous both to me and to my boy. But my heart shrieked within 
me that he should not go, though my lips were silent. And so he 
started on that bright spring morning to avenge his father and his 
brother, not with blood, but with faith and salvation for their mur- 
derers. 

All that summer of 1588 I was on my knees in prayer night 
and day, as, indeed, was the whole of Spain. One day inthe autumn 
came the glorious news that Elizabeth had fled with all her heretics, 
Drake had been defeated and killed, and the Spaniards received with 
open arms by the English. ‘The story came from our ambassador in 
Paris, but it was a lie ; and in the midst of our rejoicing there crept 
over us, like a cold wind from the Guadarramas, doubt and distrust, 
none knew from whence. And then followed whispers of bad weather, 
of wreck, of disaster—what know I? I could hear it no longer, I must 
go myself to the brink of the cruel sea, across it, if need be, to England 
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to seek my boy. Dismay and lamentation were all around me, but 
I mocked at the trouble of others, for grief is selfish, and none other 
nad lost such a son as mine. So I started like a crazy creature as 
best I might on foot for Santander. Lodging in convents or wayside 
inns, travel-stained, footsore, and weary, I doggedly kept on my way, 
until I came to the town ; and there I stayed day after day, gazing 
out at sea for my boy to come back to me. But he came not. 
Other gaunt, starved, hollow-eyed wretches, rotting with pestilence, 
clothed in rags, came by the hundred. Shame was in their faces, 
burning hatred in their hearts, as they shambled homewards to die; 
but what was their misery to mine? None could give me tidings of 
my boy. 

Don Pedro de Valdez, they said, had been captured ; and a gleam 
of sunlight came to me as I thought that Philip, perchance, might 
be with him in the hands of the English, but stillalive. But I could 
hear no news, and hope soon fled again. Sometimes in my agony I 
blasphemed against heaven and the King ; sometimes I prayed until I 
fell fainting on the stones of the church. But it was all of no use. 

So I waited and waited, until the last soddened wreck had crept 
into harbour, and the last famished soldier had shambled on his way 
homeward ; and then, with my heart turned to stone within me, I 
crept to my lonely house. 

Nearly four years passed, but still I could learn nothing of my 
son. At last news came that Don Pedro de Valdez was ransomed 
and was expected shortly to arrive at Lisbon. It was a weary, long 
journey ; but I must go and meet him to learn the truth about my 
boy. Feeble and broken as I was, Istarted on my way, sometimes 
in happy hope, sometimes in black despair. I had sold my husband’s 
house, and was living in one of my own tenements in Madrid, so I 
could now get a mule litter to carry me on my journey to Lisbon. 
When I arrived, Don Pedro de Valdez was still expected, but had not 
come, and I could not rest, so impatient was I for his coming. 

From dawn to dark I walked upon the river bank watching for 
the ship which was to bring him ; and on the third day of my stay 
I was lingering, as the light faded, on the quay before the palace 
when I saw a line of galley-slaves chained together slowly trailing on 
their way from the dungeons to the galleys. I had often seen the 
poor wretches before, but usually turned aside to avoid being 
offended by the sight of them, for they were very hideous in their 
filth and suffering. But this time, I knew not why, I was impelled 
to stay and watch them. As they gradually neared me, their black 
outlines stood clear against the afterglow in the west, and I felt my 
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heart stand still and my eyes dilate with horror as one figure out of 
the twelve centred my every faculty. He was bent and thin, and 
dragged his heavy chain after him, wincing as it galled him at every 
step ; but there was something in the carriage of his head, in the set 
of his shoulders, that I surely could not mistake. I was outwardly 
calm as I hurried towards the gang; but, when I got close to the 
figure and peered into his face, it seemed as if the earth had suddenly 
grown bright again, and I cast my arms about the galley-slave’s neck 
with a cry that came from my inmost soul, “O Philip! Philip, my 
boy!” He shrank from me with a hoarse groan like a hunted animal, 
and no words can describe the horror of his voice as he said in a 
husky whisper in English, “ Mother, dear! ‘You in this dreadful 
place!” But almost before the words were said the cruel lash of 
the warder coiled like a serpent round his bare back, and a spurt of 
blood from the wound splashed on to my face. As the whip was 
raised for a second stroke, I threw myself like a fury upon the warder, 
biting, scratching, and tearing ; but a familiar of the Holy Office the 
next moment laid his heavy hand upon me, and warned me against 
interfering with the prisoners of the Inquisition, and, at the same 
moment, a good priest whom I knew bore me off, chiding me as he 
went at my imprudence, as he called it, in speaking to a heretic 
galley-slave in his own vile language. 

What cared I for his chiding, for the chains or the dungeons of 
the Inquisition? I wept and laughed and committed a thousand 
extravagances to the dismay of the good priest, who thought me 
crazed. Crazed? No. I had been crazed, but I was sanenow, for 
I had found my boy! 
~ -One-glance had been enough to show me that it was he. But 
starvation, suffering, and ill-treatment had woefully changed hit; he 
had grown taller, and in the years since I had seen him a silky fair 
beard had begun to show upon his cheek ; but there was no deceiving 
a mother’s heart, it was my own son, and my heart was filled with 
joy. And yet, as I grew calmer, the terror and perplexity of his 
position rose like a phantom before me. How came he there, a 
prisoner in the hands of the Holy Office, a heretic galley-slave—my 
Philip, who had ever been so good a Christian? Sometimes I 
thought bitterly that, perchance, my cruel countrymen, who had killed 
the bodies of my other two dear ones, had ruined the soul of this 
last and dearest by persuading him to adopt their doctrines, but then 
I felt it could not be. My son would never waver in his faith, come 
what might. Some dreadful mistake had happened, which all the 
life that was left to me must be employed in setting right. 
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All night long I lay awake thinking, planning, and praying ; and 
at the earliest streak of dawn I was out upon the quay again in the 
hope of seeing myson. But, though other galley-slaves dragged past 
me, no Philip was there, and my heart sank as I thought that perhaps 
the cruel whip had killed him. But I saw that I was being watched, 
and knew that I must be careful for his sake as well as my own ; for 
it was a dangerous thing to meddle with the concerns of the Holy 
Office. So I bethought me of the good Spanish priest who had 
helped me yesterday, and sought him out, for he knew that neither I 
nor my people had ever been tainted with heresy. But secular priests 
were in as much fear of the Inquisition as were laymen, and he dared 
not even go with me to the house of the Holy Office to inquire after 
my son: all he could do was to recommend me to the prior of the 
Dominicans at the monastery at the end of the Rocio, who himself 
was one of the Council of the Holy Office for Portugal. Father 
Eusebio was stern and cold, and told me to avoid mixing myself in 
matters of faith such as this, or trying to favour a convicted heretic, 
though he was my countryman. ButI cast myself at his feet weeping, 
and besought him, in the name of the Holy Church, to save my son, 
a good Catholic, from the fate that had befallen him ; and at last, 
from sheer weariness at my persistence, he consented to make 
inquiries. After many days I was summoncd to the monastery and 
told that the young man with whom I had spoken, who had refused 
to give any other name than Philip, was convicted of heresy out of 
his own mouth, and had obstinately refused to setract or repent ; 
and I should see him no more. 

Beyond this I could learn nothing, and I was well-nigh beside 
myself. The same night, as I lay awake pondering as ever how I 
should save my son—for I knew he was no heretic—I was aroused 
by two officers of the Inquisition, who gave me an order to leave 
Lisbon before daylight, or I myself should be arrested on the charge 
of favouring heretics. 

Alone, friendless, and almost without money, I left the city in the 
grey dawn in a barge that carried me up the Tagus to Alcantara on 
the Spanish frontier. Three days’ journey by mule to the south of 
this are the castle and town of Zafra, where my cousin, the Duchess, 
lives her good life, and thither I wended my way to beseech her aid 
to recover my son. Jane wears still beneath her dainty garments 
the coarse frock of a Franciscan nun, and her rich benefactions to 
the Church are known to all the world; but, being by birth an 
Englishwoman, even she dared not directly appeal to the Holy Office 
in favour of a convicted heretic. If he were a heretic, moreover, said 
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she, if he were twenty times my son or even her own, she would not 
raise a finger to save him. Nor, I told her, would I; but my Philip 
I knew was as devout and faithful as we were, and was no heretic. 
My earnestness convinced her almost, in spite of her judgment, that 
the officers of the Inquisition must have made a mistake, and she 
consented to give me recommendations to her son, the Duke of 
Feria, in Madrid, to Secretary Vasquez, and, above all, to Cardinal 
Quiroga, the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, and one of King Philip’s 
chief advisers. It was a sad and hurried meeting and parting, and 
Jane would have had me stay at Zafra for a time; but I would 
trust no other hands than mine with my son’s safety, and started 
without an hour’s delay on my long, long journey to Madrid, in better 
comfort now, for the Duchess had provided for me a litter and mules. 
But slow, ah! so slow it seemed to me, for I was burning with im- 
patience, and every hour seemed a day to me. Over the parched 
plain at last at evening I saw again the Alcazar on its cliff, and the 
red tiles of Madrid; and I thanked God, for I knew that here, if any- 
where, I could beg the life of my son. 

My cousin, the Duke, was kindly and sympathetic, but he was a 
soldier, a fine gentleman, and a courtier, and was loath to interfere 
in matters of faith. All he could do was to send his chaplain, a 
Dominican, with me, so that I might get easy access to Cardinal 
Quiroga. The King and Court were at the Escorial, for it was early 
summeronly a year ago, though it seems an age to me—and 
thither early next morning I wended my way. It was nearly mid- 
night when I arrived, but I could not sleep, and sat rocking myself 
to and fro before the inn fire all night, counting the minutes as they 
dragged along. At last the day came, and I went up to the monastery 
to see the Cardinal. Armed with my cousin’s letter, and aided by 
the Duke’s chaplain, I had no difficulty in seeing him whilst he took 
his breakfast after early mass. He was rosy and plump, and laughed 
a good deal ; God knows why, for I was well-nigh distraught, and 
can hardly have been a subject for merriment, but he said he did not 
see how he could interfere with the Council of the Office in Portugal. 
There could be no mistake, he said ; my son must have become a 
heretic, in which case he had better remain where he was. The 
man was cruel and heartless for all his smiles; and my entreaties 
were powerless to move him. 

Secretary Vasquez looked hard and sour, but was much kinder. 
He of himself, he said, could do nothing, but would speak to the 
King, and perhaps His Majesty himself might see me. Ah! if I 
could only see King Philip, I thought, all would be well, for he 
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would recollect me in the old days, and my son was called Philip too, 
All the long day I remained on my knees praying in the church 
before the high altar, and once or twice methought a little wicket 
high up in the wall opened, and I felt keen eyes watching me. As 
I rose at last to go, and tottered towards the door, for I was fainting 
with hunger and fatigue, a priest came and told me to follow him. 
Up many granite stairs and through many passages we went ; and at 
length he left me alone in an ante-room. Presently Secretary Vasquez 
came from an inner door and led me forward into the small room 
from which he had emerged. It was nearly filled with papers, 
stacked up on every side; and at a table, with his back to the 
window, sat a figure in black velvet, which I knew to be that of the 
King, though I could hardly see his face, for he was bending over 
his writing. I knelt, though he did not see me for a time ; but, when 
he looked up, his sad, wan face lit up with a sweet smile of recogni- 
tion as he raised me kindly, whilst I kissed his hand. “Tut! Tut! 
my daughter,” said he, “ what trouble is this of yours I hear?” 

And then I told him how the accursed English had killed my 
husband and eldest son, and how the younger had gone to fight in 
the Armada, and was now by some dire mistake in prison as a heretic, 
The smile faded, and the lines in his face deepened as he heard the 
story. ‘There is little mistake, I fear, my daughter. The poison- 
fangs strike where least expected, as I well know to my sorrow: but 
heresy must be rooted out, let who will suffer. This is a matter of 
faith in which I cannot interfere.” The words struck my heart like 
death, and I was blindly groping to the door to go out in my misery, 
when an usher entered, and I stood aside, grasping the panelling 
whilst I tried to conquer the deadly faintness that was creeping 
over me. 

A moment afterwards, as it seemed to me, I heard a voice I-knew 
well, and I saw kneeling before the King my countryman, Father 
Persons, chief of the English Jesuit College of Valladolid, under 
whom my Philip for a time had studied. In another moment I 
was on my knees by the side of him, frantically imploring the King 
to hear him bear witness that my boy was no heretic. Good Father 
Persons.caimed and soothed me, and, in reply to the King’s question, 
said he would answer for my Philip’s faithfulness with his life. What 
balm to my heart was this! I could not refrain from weeping for 
very joy; and, as the King bade me rise again, he told me he would 
see what he could do to help me, Then, with a word to Vasquez, he 
motioned me to retire. 
The next day Father Persons told me ‘that my boy -was to be 
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brought to Madrid and re-tried before the General Council, and that, 
in the meanwhile, he would approach the members and influence 
them in his favour. 

‘All was bright and happy for me now, and the world seemed 
young again. Hopecame that all would yet be well, and for the next 
few weeks I was busy in my Madrid lodging getting ready for my 
boy’s return—for I knew he was no heretic and would be absolved. 
A hundred times I arranged and rearranged the little room I had 
prepared for him ; a hundred times I smoothed and laid out in 
readiness the new garments I had bought for him. At last the 
happiest news of all came—Philip had been brought to Madrid, 
and at the King’s instance was not to be tried again, but to be 
handed over to my care, nominally a prisoner still, and to be 
rearrested if he showed signs of heresy; whilst I was bound solemnly 
by oath to report to the Holy Office any relapse from the faith. Ah ! 
the happiness of it. What cared I for such conditions? My boy 
would never relapse into heresy, that I well knew, and was content 
to have him on any terms. And then I waited, waited for days 
which seemed like years for my boy to come, and at last they brought 
him to me: gaunt and in rags, nearly blind with the unaccustomed 
sunlight, but, oh! so beautiful he seemed to me then. How I kissed 
him and wept over him, my lost one who had suffered so much ! 
I would not let him speak ; but at last he held me at arm’s-length 
and gazed upon me. 

“ Mother,” he said, always speaking in English, “how you have 
changed ! Mother, I must know—how come you here? What does 
it all mean? It must be a dream.” 

I thought his mind was wandering, and told him how I had sold 
the old home and come to Madrid to live, 

“Sold the old hall!” he saidin amazement. “And what about my 
father ?” 

But now I felt sure that his suffering had turned his brain for 
a time, and I would suffer him to speak no more until he had slept. 
For many hours he slept like a tired child, and, as I peeped in upon 
him again and again, I thought he looked just as he did years ago, 
only he was so much taller and thinner than when he went away. 

At length, when he awoke, a barber was sent to him, and by-and- 
by he came down trimmed, bathed, and clothed in the smart new slashed 
doublet and trunks I had bought him, looking almost bonny again. 
I had a good meal spread for him, and pressed him to partake of it. 

“No, mother,” he said, “ I will not touch bit nor drop until I 
know why you are here, and how you knew I was in the hands of 
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these accursed Spanish Papists—for I refused my name so as not 
to grieve you at my miserable fate.” 

“Spanish Papists !” I echoed in horror, shutting the door that 
none might hear ; “ you did well not to give your name if you so 
defame your country and your faith, miserable, misguided boy. Say 
you are mad, for God’s sake ! but do not tell me you are a heretic ; 
for no Sarmiento ever was that yet.” 

“T suppose I must be mad,” he replied. ‘ What means this of 
Sarmiento? ‘They would insist upon calling me Sarmiento for weeks 
past in prison, but I know not what they meant. And you, mother, 













































to talk as if you were a Papist too! What strange thing is this? ; 
What would my father say? For though your house were long ago t 
Papist, as I have heard, the Sendyes ever were true Protestants, as I ] 
am, and have suffered for their faith.” t 
Even as he spoke the scales fell from my eyes, and I felt as if my t 
brain was on fire. This man was not my son at all, but my twin- . 
sister Millicent’s son, Philip Sendye. And as he gazed upon me his . 
blue eyes opened wider and aghast as if a phantom stood before E 
him. s 
“ Ah, good God !” he gasped, “you cannot be my mother, after in 
all—you must be my Aunt Mercy who lives in Spain.” b 
“Cheat ! impostor!” I cried as I cast myself in fury upon him, a 
“what have you done with my Philip? Have you murdered him ‘ 
as you murdered the rest ?” E 
But he kindly and calmly held me off whilst the tears gathered es 
in his eyes. hi 
“ Alas! I know nothing,” he said, “of all this. I have murdered 
| no one ; but was captured by Spanish ships last year on a voyage to - 
Barbary, and have been held a prisoner ever since. ‘“ Have pity LB 
upon me,” he continued, “in this strange, cruel land; for my th 
mother’s sake send me back to her.” bl 
As he spoke he looked so much like my own boy that all my Pi 
anger against him went out of my heart, and I almost loved him on 
again ; but at the same time there arose a black jealousy of my sister on 
Millicent that she should have a son whilst mine were taken from th 
me. But I soothed the poor fellow and cared for him, and tried to we 
school my rebellious heart to the Divine decree. But every now and bh 
| again during the next few days a great gust of hatred of him passed ons 
| over my being because he was not my Philip, to be followed by a wh 
wave of tenderness because he was so much like him. sta 
I think even I could have grown to love him but for one thing. 


He was for ever thinking of plans for leaving me and going to his 
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own mother. What had Millicent done so much better than I that 
she should have a son Philip, whilst mine perhaps was in his grave, 
or at the bottom of the cruel sea? And then sometimes I would 
think that my own Philip might even now be on his way home to 
me. Perhaps some kind souls in England had succoured him ; and 
this thought made me gentle to my nephew, and I swore to myself 
that if my boy came back to me I would send Millicent’s Philip to 
her again at any risk, heretic though he was. 

One day, when my nephew had been with me for a week, a mes- 
senger came with a letter for me. I did not know the handwriting, 
but my heart was bursting as I cut the ribbon, for I knew instinc- 
tively that it would tell me the fate of my son. It was from Don 
Pedro Valdez, from his home at Gijon ; and as I patiently spelt it 
through without excitement or apparent emotion, I felt gradually 
turned to stone, except only my brain, which seemed on fire. It told 
me that after Don Pedro had been basely deserted, disabled as he 
was, by the rest of the Armada, and was engaged alone with all the 
English fleet, to which he was about to surrender, my boy, with 
others, was swept off the deck by some falling wreckage. He fell 
into the water, and for safety swam to an English boat not far off to 
beg for quarter, and to surrender himself. He grasped the gunwale 
of the boat with both hands, and cried for quarter in English. Then 
a fiend in the boat shouted, with a brutal oath, “This is one of the 
English traitors,” and, seizing a hatchet, he struck off my poor boy’s 
two hands at the wrists, and, with a piteous cry, Philip’s fair curly 
head sank into the crimson water to rise no more. 

No complaint fell from me. I shed no tears. I could not pray; 
and to Philip’s frequent inquiry what ailed me I replied not a word. 
But at the hour of vespers I crept out of the house like a reptile to 
the palace of the Holy Office, and reported that my prisoner was a 
blasphemer and a heretic of the deepest dye. That night, when 
Philip was slecping, the masked familiars came and took him away ; 
and two days afterwards I was summoned to give my evidence 
against him. I swore falsely that he had scoffed and mocked at holy 
things and ridiculed the mass. In answer to it all he would say no 
word to the Inquisitors ; but stood gazing upon them with his clear 
blue eyes, whilst his lips moved in prayer in English. It was hardly 
audible, but I caught the words, “Save my mother, and forgive those 
who unjustly persecute me.” And, as I turned to go, an officer 
standing by him raised the butt of his pike and struck him on the 
mouth, to silence, as he said, the vile language of the heretics. 

But I was all unmoved and as coldas ice, for I had always before 
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me the picture of the two poor, maimed, bloody stumps of wrists and 
a fair curly head sinking under the red water. 

I saw Millicent’s son once again. On the following Saturday 
there was a grand auto de fe in the Plaza Mayor in Madrid, and I sat 
in my balcony hard by in the Calle Mayor to see the procession go 
by. The street was crowded with people, and I could hear the hum 
of the great multitude in the square itself. And past my window 
there swept the stately procession of priests and bishops, with waving 
banners, swinging censers, and soaring crosses, followed by the 
wretches in their samJenitos surrounded by guards and the jeer- 
ing populace. As they slowly passed my window, dragging thcir 
racked limbs painfully, a well-directed missile from the crowd struck 
the forehead of one of the condemned, knocking off the high conical 
hat he wore, and making a great red gash across the brow. Then I 
saw that the tortured wretch with a rope around his neck was my 
nephew Philip Sendye, and, as he cast up his eyes to look upon me, 
they were bright and glowing l'ke stars, but with no reproach in them. 
His face seemed all shining and transfigured, and his fair curls waving 
in the wind made a golden halo round his head. And, as he passed 
from my view, the bleeding wrist-stumps faded from my vision for the 
first time for many days, and in their place I saw the face of my own 
Philip looking upon me, full of sadness and surprise, as if he did not 
know me. Then forthe first time there swept over me, like a great 
wave, the appalling knowledge of my sin, and 1 screamed like'a de- 
moniac for them to save Philip Sendye and my own soul. But none 
heeded me, for the excitement was great ; and by-and-by, when I grew 
calmer, I saw over the housetops in front of me the smoke rising and 
the glare reddening the sky, and, far above the reek, a white dove 
hung motionless over two fair Philips in shining raiment smiling 
upon me, hand in hand. 





SPECTROSCOPIC DOUBLE STARS. 


ANY of the stars when examined with a good telescope are 
M seen to be double, some triple, and a few quadruple and 
even multiple. These when viewed with the naked eye, or even a 
powerful binocular field glass, seem to be single, and show no sign of 
consisting of two components. Some of these telescopic double stars 
may be seen with instruments of moderate power, but in others the 
components are so close together that the highest powers of the 
largest telescopes are necessary to show them as anything but single 
stars. Optical double stars are those in which the component stars 
are merely apparently close together, owing to their being seen in 
nearly the same direction in space. Two stars may seem to be close 
together, while in reality one of them may be placed at an immense 
distance behind the other ; just as two lighthouses at sea may, on a 
dark night, appear close together when viewed from a certain position, 
whereas they may be really miles apart. In the case of double stars 
it is, of course, always difficult to determine whether the apparent 
closeness of the components is real or merely optical. But when, 
from a long series of observations of their relative positions, we find 
that one of them is apparently moving round the other, we know that 
the stars must be comparatively close and linked together by some 
physical bond of union. These most interesting objects ar> known 
to astronomers as binary, or revolving double stars. Many of them 
have been watched for a number of years, and their period of revolu 
tion and other details respecting their orbits have been computed by 
astronomers. Their periods vary from about eleven years to over 
one thousand. 

A new class of binary stars has been discovered in recent year 
by the aid of the spectroscope. These have been called “ spectro 
scopic binaries,” and are supposed to consist of two component stars 
so close together that the highest powers of our largest telescopes 
fail to show them as anything but single stars! Indeed, the velocities 
indicated by the spectroscope show that they must be so close that 
the components .will probably for ever remain inyisible by the most 
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powerful telescopes which could ever be constructed by man. In 
some of these remarkable objects, the doubling of the spectral lines 
indicates that the components are both bright bodies, but in the case 
of the variable star Algol, at least, as the lines are merely shifted from 
their normal position, not doubled, it would seem that one of the 
components is a dark body, or at least gives so little light that its 
spectrum is not perceptible. In either case the motion in the line of 
sight can be measured by the spectroscope, and we can therefore 
calculate the actual dimensions of the system in miles, and thence its 
mass in terms of the mass of the sun, although the star’s distance 
from the earth remains unknown. Judging, however, from the 
brightness of the star and the character of its spectrum we can make 
an estimate of its probable distance from the earth. 

Let us first consider the case of Algol. This famous variable 
star has, according to the Draper Catalogue, a spectrum of the first or 
Sirian type. It may therefore be comparable with that brilliant star 
in intrinsic brightness and density. Assuming the mass of Sirius at 
2'20 times the mass of the sun, as determined by Auwers, and that 
of the bright component of Algol at four-ninths of the sun’s mass, as 
found by Vogel, I find that for the same distance Sirius would be 
about 2°8 times brighter than Algol. But photometric measures 
show that Sirius is about 22 times brighter than Algol, from which 
it follows—since light varies inversely as the square of the distance 
—that Algol is 2°77 times farther from the earth than Sirius. 
Assuming the parallax of Sirius at 0°39”, this would give for the 
parallax of Algol 0°14”, or a journey for light of about 23 years. 
From the dimensions of the system as given by Vogel—about 
3,230,000 miles from centre to centre of the components—this 
parallax would give an apparent distance between the components 
of less than the two-hundredth of a second of arc, a quantity 
much too small to be visible in our largest telescopes, or probably in 
any telescope which man can ever construct. It is therefore no 
matter for surprise that Burnham, the famous observer of double 
stars, failed to see any trace of duplicity in Algol with the highest 
powers of the great telescope of the Lick Observatory. From acon- 
sideration of irregularities in the proper motion of Algol and in the 
period of its light changes, Dr. Chandler infers the existence of a 
second dark body, and a parallax of o’o7’’. As this is exactly one- 
half the parallax found above, it implies a distance just double of what 
I have found, and would, of course, indicate that Algol is intrinsically 
four times brighter than Sirius. This greater brilliancy would sug- 
gest greater heat, and would agree with its smal] density, which, from 
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its diameter in miles, as given by Vogel, I find to be only one-third 
of that of water. : 

Let us now consider the case of Beta -Aurigz, which spectroscopic 
observations show to be a close binary star with a period of about 
four days, and a distance between the components of about eight 
miliions of miles. This period and distance imply that the mass of 
the system is about five times that of the sun. As in this case the 
spectral lines are doubled at regular intervals of two days, and not 
merely shifted from their normal position, as in the case of Algol, we 
may conclude that both the components are bright bodies, and we 
may not be far wrong in supposing that they are of equal mass, each 
having 24 times the mass of the sun. As the spectrum of. Beta 
Aurige is of the same type as Sirius, we may compare it with that 
star, as we did in the case of Algol. Assuming the same density 
and intrinsic brightness for both Beta Aurige and Sirius, I find that 
Beta Aurige should be about twice as bright as Sirius. Now, accord- 
ing to the Oxford photometric measures, Sirius is 2°89 magnitudes, 
or 14°32 times brighter than Beta Aurige. Hence it follows that 
the distance of Beta Aurigze should be about 54 times greater than 
that of Sirius, and assuming the parallax of Sirius at 0°39”, that of 
Beta Aurigze would be about o’o61”. From actual measures of the 
parallax of Beta Aurigee made by the late Professor Pritchard at 
Oxford, he found from two comparison stars a mean parallax of 
0'062”, a result in remarkably close agreement with that computed 
above from a consideration of the star’s mass and brightness com- 
pared with that of Sirius. As the actual distance between the com- 
ponents of Beta Aurigz is equal to the sun’s distance from the earth 
divided by 11°625, it follows that the maximum angular separation 
between the components is equal to 0062” divided by 11°625, or 
about x}5th of a second, or nearly the same as in the case of 
Algol. 

The bright star Spica has also been found by the spectroscope to 
be a close binary star. Vogel finds a period of four days, witha 
distance between the components of about 6} millions of miles, and 
assuming that the components are of equal mass, and are moving in 
a circular orbit, he finds that the mass of the system is about 2°6 
times the mass of our sun. This would give each of the components 
1°3 times the mass of the sun, and it follows that the light of Spica— 
which has a spectrum of the Sirian type—should for egual distances 
exceed that of Sirius about 1°4 times. Now, the photometric measures 
at Oxford show that Sirius is 1°91 magnitude, or 5°8 times brighter 
than Spica. Hence it follows that the distance of Spica should be 
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2°85 times the distance of Sirius. This: would make the parallax of 
Spica about 0°137”. So far as I know, a measurable parallax has’ not 
yet been found for this scar. Brioschi, in 1819-20, found a negative 
parallax which would imply either that the parallax is too small to 
be measurable, or that the small comparison star is actually nearer 
to the earth than the brighter star. Still, the above result would 
seem to suggest that its parallax might possibly be measurable 
by the photographic method. The parallax found above would 
imply that the maximum distance between the components of Spica 
would not exceed the one-hundredth of a second of arc, a quantity 
much too small to be detected by the most powerful telescopes. In 
addition to its orbital motion, Vogel finds that Spica is approaching 
the earth at the rate of about nine miles a second. 

We now come to Zeta Ursz Majoris, which has also a spectrum 
of the Sirian type, and which the spectroscope indicates to be a close 
binary star with a period of about 104 days, and a combined mass 
equal to forty times the mass of the sun. Proceeding as before, we 
find that the light of Mizar should be about 8-7 times that of Sirius. 
But the. photometric measures made at Oxford show. that Sirius is 
about three magnitudes, or about sixteen times brighter than Mizar. 
Hence the distance of Mizar should be nearly twelve times the 
distance of Sirius. This gives for the parallax of Mizar about.o:032”. 
Klinkerfues found a parallax of 0°0429’’ to 0°0477”, which does not 
differ widely from the above result. As the velocity of the orbital 
motion shown by the spectroscope indicates a distance between the 
components of about 143 millions of miles, or about the distance 
of Mars from the sun, the maximum distance between the com- 
ponents would be 0’032 multiplied by 14 or 0°048’, a quantity 
beyond the reach of our present telescopes. 

The well known variable star Delta Cephei has recently been 
added to the list of “‘spectroscopic binaries.” From observations 
made with the great thirty-inch refractor of the Poulkova Observatory 
in the summer of 1894, M. Bélopolsky finds that the star is protably 
‘a very close double, the companion being a nearly or wholly dark 
body, as in the case of Algol, the orbit being a very eccentric 
ellipse. The observed variation of light, however, indicates that 
there is no eclipse as occurs in Algol, so that the. fluctuations .in the 
-light of Delta Cephei will have to be explained in some other way. 
The spectrum of the star is of the solar type, so that in this 
respect it differs from the other spectroscopic binaries referred to above. 
-The observations show that the system is approaching the sun at ihe 
rate of about fifteen miles a second. 
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‘Spectroscopic observations also suggest that the well-known 
variable star Beta Lyrz may also consist of two or more close. com- 
ponents. Bright lines were detected in the star’s spectrum by Secchi 
so far back as 1866. In 1883 M. Von Gothard noticed that the 
appearance of these bright lines varied in appearance, and from an 
examination of photographs taken at Harvard Observatory in 1891, 
Mrs. Fleming found displacements of bright and dark lines in a 
double spectrum, the period of which agreed fairly well with that of 
the star’s light changes. Professor Pickering thence concluded that 
the star consists of two components, one stellar and the other gaseous ; 
but this conclusion has been somewhat modified by subsequent 
investigations. M. Bélopolsky, from photographs taken with the 
great thirty-inch telescope of the Poulkova Observatory, confirms the 
periodical displacement in the bright spectral lines, “in a period 
identical with that of the star’s usual double fluctuation;” but Keeler 
and Vogel agree that the observed displacements are incompatible 
with the supposed occurrence of eclipses. Vogel, however, is “con- 
vinced that Beta Lyre represents a binary or muliiple system, the 
fundamental revolutions of which in 124 22" in some way control the 
light change, while the spectral variations, although intimately 
associated with the star’s phases, are subject besides to com- 
plicated disturbances running through a cycle perhaps measured by 
years.” 

Quite recently (1896) M. Bélopolsky has found with the spectro- 
scope that the brighter component of the well-known binary star 
Castor is aclose binary star with a dark companion, like Algol. The 
period of revolution is about three days, and the relative orbital 
velocity about 20} miles a second, Assuming the bright and dark 
components to be of equal mass, and hence the absolute orbital 
velocity of the bright components one-half the relative velocity given 
by Bélopolsky, I find that, if the orbit is circular, the distance 
between the components is about 854,c00 miles—or slightly less than 
the sun’s diameter, and their combined mass about ,),th of the sun’s 
mass. This result tends strongly to confirm the opinion which I 
arrived at some years since from a consideration of the orbit of the 
two visible components of Castor, namely, that they are masses of 
glowing gas. Assuming that the visible components are of equal 
mass, the combined mass of the whole system would be ;\,th of the 
sun’s mass. From this result we can easily compute the stars’ 
parallax, which I find to be 0°2873”, From heliometer observations 
made in 1854-55, Johnson found a “relative parallax” of 0198”, but 
as the comparison star used may itself have a small parallax, the 
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“absolute parallax” of Castor may possibly be greater than that 
found by Johnson. 

It should be mentioned that in the case of Beta Aurigz, Spica, 
Mizar, and Castor, as there is no variation of light, as in Algol, the 
plane of the orbit is probably inclined to the line of sight. This 
would have the effect of increasing the computed mass of the system 
and thus diminish the calculated parallax. As the above calculations 
have been made on the assumption that the orbital plane passes 
through the earth, it follows that the computed parallaxes are a 
maximum, and that these remarkable objects may be really farther 
from the earth than even the small parallaxes found above would 
indicate. 

By the aid of the parallaxes found above we can easily compute 
the relative brightness of the sun compared with that of the “spectro- 
scopic binaries.” Assuming that the sun is 28 magnitudes brighter 
than a standard star of the first magnitude, and taking the parallax of 
Algol at 0°07’, I find that the sun placed at the distance indicated 
by this parallax would be reduced to a star of 5°35 magnitude, or 
about three magnitudes fainter than Algol, which implies that Algol 
is about 15} times brighter than our sun. In the case of Beta 
Aurige, if the sun was placed at the distance indicated by the 
parallax of 0-061” it would be reduced to a star of 5°65 magnitude, 
or about 3°7 magnitudes fainter than Beta Aurigze, which would 
imply that Beta Aurigz is about thirty times brighter than the sun. 
In the case of Spica, we have the sun reduced to a star of about the 
fourth magnitude, or about three magnitudes fainter than Spica, 
indicating that Spica is, like Algol, about 15} times brighter than 
the sun, although the mass of Spica is only 2°6 times that of the sun. 
Finally, in the case of Mizar we have the sun reduced to a star of 
about the seventh magnitude, or about five magnitudes fainter than 
Mizar, indicating that Mizar is no less than one hundred times brighter 
than our sun. These results show the great relative brilliancy of 
stars with a Sirian spectrum when compared with that of the sun, 
a conclusion which has already been arrived at from other con- 
siderations, 

J. ELLARD GORE. 
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A COUNTRY TOWN IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


INCE the railway has been opened from the Great Western main 
line at Kidlington to the ancient Borough of Woodstock, 
not a few travellers have found their way to the station of “ Blenheim 
and Woodstock,” and have wondered at the curious blending of the 
names. But whoever was the godfather of the station has followed 
the teaching of history in giving precedence to that partner which at 
first sight seems the junior ; for, under its former name of Woodstock 
Park, our monarchs for centuries before Queen Anne’s time knew 
and loved that country which we know as Blenheim Park, and, as 
we shall shortly see, the town of Woodstock was called into being 
by the frequent visits of the Court to Woodstock Manor House. 

Tradition relates that it was at Woodstock Manor that Alfred 
the Great completed his translation of Boethius’s “Consolatio 
Philosophiz” ; whether that be so or no, it is perfectly certain that 
Henry I. came frequently to the Park, and that it was in a bower 
near the Manor House that his grandson concealed Fair Rosamund. 
The Hundred Rolls of Edward I. inform us that King Henry “le 
veyl” often sojourned at the Manor House at Woodstock “for the 
love of a certain woman named Rosamund” ; and that because his 
suite was lodged too far from the Manor House he granted certain 
portions of waste land at the Park Gate to different men to build 
hostelries for the use of his suite. 

When the survey contained in the Hundred Rolls was made in 
1279, there were 133 houses standing in the town from which the 
king’s bailiff collected rents amounting to 45s. 33¢. From this time 
we have little information about the growth of the town till 1453, 
when Henry VI. granted the first charter and constituted the inhabi- 
tants of Woodstock (who, according to the Charter, “for no short 
time past had enjoyed certain liberties and free customs ”) into a body 
corporate by the name of the “* Mayor and Commonalty of New Wood- 
stock.” They were to choose fit persons to be Mayor and Serjeant-at- 
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Mace, to have a Merchant Guild, and to enjoy the same customs as 
the Borough of New Windsor. The king, moreover, granted to the 
body corporate the town of Woodstock and a certain pool or marsh 
adjoining the town (now known as the Corporation Meadows) at the 
yearly rent of four marks. Two clauses of the Charter deserve 
further reference ; the first giving to the inhabitants of the borough 
the power of bequeathing by will “ what each may have acquired for 
himself within the borough,” and the second prohibiting anyone 
from seizing within the borough any inhabitant whom he might claim 
to be his serf. But it is to be noted that, apart from the provision 
for the election of a Mayor and Serjeant-at-Mace, nothing was said 
about the governing body of the town. This first Charter was con- 
firmed by succeeding monarchs, and Queen Elizabeth gave to the 
town some shops and cottages which had formerly belonged to the 
Chantry of the Blessed Mary in Woodstock ; but none of these 
later Charters contain any further provision about the government of 
the town. 

Apart from the Charters, the oldest record belonging to the town 
is an old parchment book, bound in oak boards and secured by 
ancient locks. This book contains the orders for the quiet and civil 
government of the town made by the Mayor and Corporation on 
March 10, 1580, and from it we learn that great changes had 
happened in the previous century and a quarter. For instead of the 
two officials appointed by the Charter of Henry VI.—the Mayor and 
Serjeant-at- Mace—in the interval there had grown up a large Corpora-*: 
tion, consisting of a High Steward, Recorder, five Aldermen (one of 
whom was to be Mayor), twenty Common Ceuncillors, a Town Clerk, 
anda Serjeant-at-Mace, all of whom were elected for life. Unfortunately 
we have no means of knowing the various stages in the growth of 
this new body, which by a Charter of Charles II. in 1665 received 
the sanction of the Crown, and existed thenceforth till 1886. 

The Merchant Guild had ceased to exist in name; but the 
privileges of its members were maintained by the bye-laws which, 
under heavy penalties, forbade others than freemen from using or 
exercising any occupation or trade within the borough, unless they 
worked for a freeman, and had been lawfully -hired ;.and it was 
further ‘ordered that no freeman should employ a Sennlegnes unless he 
had hired him for one whole year before the Mayor. This monopoly 
of trading is not the only proof that the freemen represented the 
members of the Old Merchant Guild ;. for we find that admission to 
their ranks was obtained in ways similar to those by which men 
became members of the Guild—by birth, by seven years’ appren- 
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ticeship to. a freeman, by marrying a freeman’s widow, or by 
purchase.. Although by the orders of 1580 the terms of admission 
were fixed at a fee of £5 on the purchase of the freedom of the 
borough by a foreigner, yet in practice it seems that the Corporation 
bargained for the best sum they could get from him, and would not 
disdain the small fee offered by a poor man. 

In 1675 George Lowe agreed to pave or pitch a portion of the 
Market Place, in consideration of being admitted a freeman, and of 
receiving £3 1os. from the town. 

In addition to the fees payable by a freeman to the Mayor, the 
Town Clerk, and the town, every newly elected freeman was obliged 
“within six weekes nexte after his admittance to bringe into the gilde 
hall of this borrough a good and sufficient newe lether buckett, there to 
remayne to thuse of this borrough uppon paync to forfeit to thuse of 
the Town, vis. viiid. to be levied by distress.” In later years 
the freemen paid 3s. 4d. each to the Chamberlains for the pur- 
chase of these buckets, and the Chamberlains accounted for these 
moneys at the end of their years of office ; at St. Thomas’s Day, 
1623, there were twelve buckets in the hail, and the Chamberlain had 
36s. 8d. to procure more. ‘Twelve years later there were seventy-two 
which were given into the charge of the Cryer of the Court, and as 
the Chamberlain then had in hand 435. 4¢. on the “ bucket account,” 
he was ordered to procure new [adders, scaling poles, and irons for 
the use of the town. 

Only freemen had voices in the government of the borough ; 
whenever there was a vacancy in the council the surviving members 
of that body chose names, from which the freemen elected a person 
to fill the vacancy ; and the freemen also chose the Mayor from the 
body of Aldermen, and elected two members to represent the town 
in Parliament. It appears that the Aldermen (who must have served 
the office of Chamberlain) were chosen bythe Corporation out of the 
Common Council, but there is no direct provision to this effect. 
Two members of the Common Councilwere appointed Chamberlains 
of the borough, and received and paid all moneys on behalf of the 
town. The Chamberlain’s accounts from 1609 to 1650 and from 
1738 to the present time are still in existence, and form part of the 
materials on which this essay is based. The Mayor received a.salary 
of £10 a year, and in addition certain fees, which, however, did nat 
amount to a great sum. The Town Clerk’s salary was 4os. a year and 
Court fees, and for an additional 5s. he kept the Chamberlains’ 
accounts for them. By the orders of 1580 the Serjeant-at-Mace was 
-to receive the tolls of the two summer fairs instead of wages, .but 
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in 1638 he surrendered these tolls to the town and was thericeforth 
paid asalary of #1 10s. a year. The Recorder, who was standing 
counsel to the borough rather than chief judge, was paid £3 6s. 8d. 
annually. Neither the High Steward nor the members of Parliament 
received any salary, but they were usually presented by the Corpora- 
tion with cakes and sugar at Christmas time. 

A number of the orders of 1580 consist of rules of practice in the 
Borough Court (known as the Portmouth Court) and of market 
regulations, and in all these the freemen were favoured at the expense 
of foreigners. The market regulations show the habitual interference 
of the authorities on behalf of purchasers ; one forbids the buying of 
fells on a market day in any place “ but betweene Richarde Lowes’ 
corner the woll markett hill stone and the corne markett hill” ; 
another forbids any but the three common bakers from baking bread 
for sale ; others forbid the erection of stalls for foreigners, and pre- 
scribe the length of the stalls and the order in which the various 
trades were to erect their stalls in the street. An order of the Cor- 
poration in 1670 forbids “any huckster or hagler or any other person 
who buys to sell again in the same kind in places near hereunto ad- 
joining,” from buying “any butter, cheese, fish, fowl, or eggs within this 
Borough on the Market Day before the ringing of the Market Bell or 
one of the clock in the afternoon.” Others of these orders remind us 
very forcibly of the regulations of Merchant Guilds in various parts 
of the country ; all the members of the council were to attend the 
Mayor to church “when anye sarmon or preaching shalbe at this 
borrough and upon all high festifall dayes” ; no member of the 
council was to come to the Mayor inthe Guildhall or at church unless 
he wore his proper gown ; and further “none of the companye of 
the aldermen or comon counsell of this borrough shall revyle miscall 
or gyve any unfittinge, indecent or obprobrious words to anye other of 
the same companye and companyes or either of them.” 

But perhaps the strangest order of all was one to the effect that 
every inhabitant of the borough was to keep his place at church as 
appointed by the Mayor. Even although we bear in mind that 
Woodstock is merely a chapelry of Bladon, it is no easy matter to 
account for the Mayor’s authority within the church ; but that this 
authority did exist is clear, not only from this order, but from the 
acts of the council ninety years later ; in 1675 the Mayor and coun- 
cil appointed a new Parish Clerk ; in 1677 the council ordered the 
churchwardens to make an agreement for the plastering and ceiling 
of that part of the chancel which then lay unceiled ; and the next 
year it was “ordered that Mr. Gowsuch erect himself a seat between 
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Mr. Metcalf’s and Mr. Martin’s seats in our church.” In 1683 the 
pulpit was ordered to be removed to the other side of the church, 
and the churchwardens were directed to remove the young men that 
sat in the seats above the pulpit. 

Reference has above been made to the Portmouth Court, which 
was held fortnightly before the Mayor and one of the Aldermen of 
the borough ; this was a court for trial of all civil actions, both real 
and personal, and for the determinaticn of ali quarrels and causes 
within the borough, except felonies. The records of this court from 
1622 to 1635 are still in existence, but the succeeding volumes have 
been lost within quite recent times. We have very little information 
as to the practice of the court, but it seems that when a plaint was 
issued the defendant (if a freeman) was arrested and brought before 
the Mayor; and was afterwards released on finding bail for his 
appearance ; no action under 55s. was to lie against a freeman, but if 
the plaint was for less than that amount the Mayor or Alderman had 
summary jurisdiction to award a reasonable sum to the plaintiff, and 
the defendant was to lie in court without bail till the amount was 
paid ; in other cases payment was enforced by seizure and sale of 
the debior’s goods. On the books of this court were enrolled all 
indentures of apprenticeship to freemen, and occasionally acknow- 
ledgments of debt ; and in this court alone could fines be levied or 
recoveries suffered of tenements within the borough. 

In the book of Acts of the Portmouth Court there are very few 
records of what we should to-day style “police cases”; but the 
Chamberlains’ accounts reveal that there were in the borough ample 
means of punishing lesser offenders; payments for repairing the 
pillory, the stocks, the cucking stool, and the cage were very frequent. 
In 1620 the cucking stool appears to have been thoroughly repaired 
as appears by the following entries : 

“Pd. to Symons for squaring a peece of tymber to make the 
coocking-stoole, 6d. ; item for the same peece of tymber beinge 21 
foote in length 4s. ; item pd. for oaken tymber to make the chaier 
and for nayles 19d. ; item for sawinge the same peece 6d. ; item to 
Symons and his man for one dayes work and a halfe with 3¢. in 
beere 35.” 

In 1627 the magistrates ordered George Chambers (who had 
confessed to being drunk and disorderly) to pay “3s. 6¢. to be given 
to the poor of Woodstock to pray for him to amend the course of his 
life”; but more often for such an offence the culprits were ordered 
to be “well whipped at the high cross.” 

But in those days, as now, there were many duties that devolved 
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upon the magistrates other than the administration of justice ; the 
justices were the licensing authority and seem to have been most 
liberal in granting licenses for ale-houses and taverns ; for in: the 
early part of the seventeenth century, when the population of the 
borough did not exceed eight hundred, the number of licensed houses 
varied from fourteen to twenty-six. Every alehouse-keeper was 
obliged to enter into a bond with two sureties to conduct his house 
in accordance with the regulations laid down by the justices and in 
obedience to the king’s proclamations ; he was not to allow gambling ; 
nor to allow any person to remain in his house above a day and a 
night without delivering his true name to the constables of the 
borough ; he must close at nine o’clock in the evening, and during 
service time on Sundays and holy days ; he must observe the Assize 
of Bread and Beer ; and in 16i9 he was bound not to “utter nor 
willingly suffer to be uttered, drunk, taken and tippled any 
tobacco within his said house, shop, cellar or other place thereunto 
belonging.” Moreover, forsome years the magistrates compelled the 
licensed victuallers and the butchers of the town to enter into bonds 
with two sureties each not to “ dress any flesh in their houses during 
this Lent time, nor upon any Friday or Saturday, nor upon the 
Ember days, nor upon any other days called vigils, nor upon any 
other days commonly called fish-days, nor at any other times prohi- 
bited for any respect, nor to suffer it to be eaten contrary to the law.” 
To ascertain whether these conditions had been observed it was 
usual to empanel a jury “to enquire of the killing, eating and dress- 
ing of flesh.” In February 1623-24 John Durbridge confessed to 
the jury to have eaten flesh in his house during Lent, and was fined 
12d. ; and a similar fine was imposed on six others who had com- 
mitted the same offence ; while Richard Cole, a butcher, was fined 
ros. for dressing and selling flesh during Lent. After 1629 the jury 
still presented the offenders, but no fines seem to have been 
imposed. 

Another duty devolving upon the Mayor was the holding of the 
Assize of Bread and Beer, when he fixed the prices at which all the 
brewers, bakers, and victuallers within the borough were to sell bread 
and beer. At these times a jury was empanelled, whose duty it 
was to ascertain the prices of the various qualities of wheat and malt 
on the previous market day ; and in accordance with their finding 
the Mayor fixed the price of beer, and the weights of the penny 
loaves according to their quality. Thus when the best wheat was 
sold. at 40s. a quarter, and the second quality at 36s. (as on 
September 14, 1623), the penny white loaf was to weigh 8 oz. 4 dwt., 
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the penny wheaten loaf 12 oz, 12 dwt., and the penny household loaf 
16 oz. 18 dwt. On the same date the best malt was sold at 33s. 4d. 
a quarter, and the Mayor fixed the price of the strongest beer at 
gs. 6d. a barrel. But whatever the price of a barrel of strong beer 
might be, the Mayor always-ordered every innholder to sell a quart of 
ale for one penny and two quarts of small drink for one penny. The 
bakers did not always observe these orders, and were often presented 
for their disobedience at the next assize; on September 6, 1626, 
Christopher Smith was presented because he “ divers times did want 
two and three ounces in his bread after the last assize,” and he was 
therefore fined 135. 4d. 

Within a few days of the holding of the Assize of Bread and Beer 
all the weights and measures in the town were brought to the Mayor, 
and by him compared with the standards kept in the Guildhall, and 
allowed or disallowed accordingly. The standard bushel procured 
in 1670 is still preserved in the Council Chamber. In 1624 the 
Chamberlains paid 2s. for a new market bushel, and in 1645 for one 
with iron and chains they paid 8s. 

There was a “View of Frank Pledge and Session of the Peace” 
held twice a year within the borough, at which were elected the 
officers of the town—two Chamberlains, two constables, four tything 
men, two ale-tasters, and two supervisors. Service was obligatory on 
thcse who were elected, and in 1629 Robert Brun was ‘fined 4os. 
for refusing to take upon himself the office of ale-taster. Tothe ale- 
tasters was entrusted the custody of the market weights and measures, 
and the enforcement of the market regulations; in 1580 a woman was 
fined twopence for selling unwholesome meat in the market, and in 
1625 the tasters seized nine and a half bundles of tanned leather from 
Thomas Wills, a Chipping Norton tanner, because it was not lawfully 
tanned. The leather was declared by the Portmouth Court to be 
forfeited to the king, and the tanner was fined 4s. At Chipping 
Norton (a small borough about eleven miles from Woodstock) there 
was an official known as the Leather Sealer, whose duty it was to 
examine all leather exposed for sale, and to seize such as was 
improperly tanned. 

For some reason or another one of the constables was sent to 

Blackheath to train in 1615, and his expenses (12s.) were paid by the 
town. At the previous Christmas he and his colleague had taken 
charge of the town armour, which consisted of : 


‘*Ttem twoe cossletts furnisshed remayning in the hall. 


Item 2 Calliners furnisshed. 
Item one Muskett furnisshed without flask and tutchbox, 
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Item three swords and three daggers on lether belts. 

Item two head-pees and one Fack for a horstrion without sleeves. 
Item pike newe bought and one ould pike in the hall, 

Item Wm. Raunsom hath one dagger in his house, 


A “flask and tutchbox” were forthwith bought for the town at 
the price of 12d. 

Various duties devolved upon the jury at the View of Frank 
Pledge ; in 1626 there was a dispute between William Seares and 
his mother (who had married a second time) as to the dower to 
which she was entitled in the house which he had inherited from his 
father, and the jury presented “the thirds belonging to his mother to 
be the rooms following, viz. the Hall, the old Buttery and the third 
part of the east side of the backside next to John Archer’s as it is 
stoned out by the jury.” In the next year they decided which of 
two adjoining owners should repair the fence between their proper- 
ties. In 1631 a man was convicted on his own confession of being 
a forestaller, and was committed to prison ; and in the next year 
George Gregorie was ordered to enter into sufficient bonds with 
sureties to save the town hartnless from his new tenant ; that is, in 
case he should come on the rates as a pauper. At the same time 
Mrs. Keit was ordered to fill up the mortar pit at Mr. Lees’ malt- 
house. 

The property which was given to the town by Henry VI. and 
Queen Elizabeth formed in those days, as it does to-day, the main- 
stay of the borough finances ; the rents, which in 1609 amounted 
only to £27 25. 7d, rose in 1649 to over £53 ; while the stallage 
and market tolls averaged about #12 a year. Under Cornewell’s 
foundation the town received payments amounting to £13 a year, 
which it handed over to the master of the Grammar School ; and 
the fines paid by those who took up the freedom of the borough and 
by those who had broken its laws, all were paid into the borough 
chest. One of the most frequent entries on the other side is “ For 
wine to a preacher who dined at Mr. Mayor’s 12d.” ; and if we may 
assume that whenever a sermon was preached in the church the 
preacher was treated to wine at the town’s expense, it is clear that in 
some years there were sermons on only every other Sunday, or on 
one Sunday out of three. A varying proportion of the borough 
cash was spent on repairs to the properties belonging to the town or 
to the highways and bridges, and in all these repairs it seems that 
the workmen were paid and the materials were bought directly by 
the Chamberlains ; the contractor does not appear in these accounts. 
The little wooden footbridge over the River Glyme absorbed a large 
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share of this expenditure, till in 1696 the Corporation agreed “ that 
the wooden bridge be new made and that it be made with stone.” 
In 1612 the almshouse belonging to the borough was in such bad 
repair as to be uninhabitable ; and a new one was erected under the 
supervision of the Chamberlains at a total expense of £32 os. 1¢., 
which sum included a payment of 2s. 6d. for pulling down the old 
building. ‘The draw-well in Oxford Street was “ new made” in 1631 
at acost of £4 15s. 11d. ; while “for music at the bringing home 
of the elm from Combe on May Day 1610 as a May Pole,” was 
spent 3s. 2¢., the only payment for amusement to be found in the 
accounts, In poor relief there was spent an average sum of £1 a 
year, and occasionally clothes were purchased and given to the old 
people ; in 1615 two smocks were made for Joan and Ann Cope, of 
an old sheet at a cost of 6¢. Nor was the town’s charity confined 
to its inhabitants ; for in 1613 there was a great fire at Bicester, and 
the Mayor ordered 5s. to be given towards the erection of new 
houses. But the strangest payment of all is the following: “ Paied 
for expenses upon fower witches that were sent from London to 
goe into Lankeshier by the Kings appoynment at the Coontries 
chardge.. . 245.” 

The records of the borough show that its inhabitants were not 
unaffected by the political movements of the century. A sum of 
420 was levied on the town in pursuance of the first writ for ship- 
money, and the original apportionment of this sum among the 
inhabitants is still in existence. Everyone was assessed, from the 
Mayor, who paid £1 1¢s., down to Widow Long, who paid 1s.; and 
all seem to have paid their share, as a memorandum is endorsed on 
the assessment that the money was paid to the Under-Sheriff in 
Oxford within a month after the assessment. Certain payments were 
made by the Chamberlains for billeting soldiers during the Civil 
War, and in 1646 there was “ paid to six laborers 2 days in throwing 
down the bulwarks 8s.” After the Restoration a Royal Commission 
visited the town, and “displaced removed and discharged” Mr. 
Alexander Johnson the Mayor ; Mr. Williams the Town Clerk, and 
four members of the Common Council, presumably because they 
had been too active supporters of Cromwell. The political leanings 
of the Corporation in later years will be easily understood when we 
learn that the notorious Titus Oates, Doctor of Divinity, was made 
free of the borough in 1679 ; and that two years later it was “ agreed 
that an Address be drawn up to his Majesty to show the dislike of 
the common Council to all manner of associations against the 
Government as now established.” 
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The accounts of the Chamberlains do not throw very much new 
light on the social condition of the times ; nor can we from them 
draw up a lengthy table of wages and prices. During the first half 
of the century the daily wage of an artisan (mason, carpenter, and 
thatcher) seems to have becn 1s. or 15. 2d., while the unskilled 
labourer was paid at the rate of 9¢. or rod. a day. Yor haymaking 
in 1630 a man received 9¢.a day, and a woman s¢._ As regards 
food, wheat varied from 60s. 5d. a quarter in 1630 to 24s. 11d. in 
1628 ; suet was 4d. a pound (1611) ; butter the same (1611) ; four 
legs of mutton cost 7s. in 1638. Two shirts for a poor boy at the alms- 
house cost 2s. (1611) ; three and a half yards of blue cloth for a coat 
for the Beadle of the Beggars cost 10s. 62. in 1632; while 2s. 4d. 
was paid for a shroud for John Bowland in 1613. The Corporation 
meadows, which now bring in almost £100 a year, were let in 1608 
for £13 135. 4@.; and a house now let at 418 then produced 
LI 6s. 8d. a year. 

Solomon tells us “there is nothing new under the sun,” and even 
a brief study of the records of Woodstock will suggest to us that, in its 
most recent developments, municipal activity has but returned to its 
former ways. ‘The crusades of the County Councils against false 
weights and measures were foreshadowed by the production before 
the Mayor of all the weights and measures in the borough for com- 
parison with the standards. Those parts of the Public Health and 
other Acts providing for the appointment of Inspectors of Food and 
Drugs remind us of the customs under which the ale-tasters of Wood- 
stock exercised similar functions in the seventeenth century ; while 
for the most criticised policy of the London County Council—the 
establishment of a Works Department—can be found a precedent in 
the direct employment of labour by the Corporation of Woodstock 
two hundred years ago. 

A, BALLARD. 
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WOMEN AS BOOK-LOVERS. 


In Two Parts, 
Part I, 


yIBLIOMANIA has many votaries, and the fair sex have not 
escaped its fascination. It was remarked by one who saw a 
lady sitting in front of a blazing fire with a book in her hand, warping 
and cracking the binding, and utterly destroying its beauty, that a 
woman could never be a true book-lover. In that assertion history 
has convicted him of error ; but some allowance must be made for 
his injured feelings when, as a true bibliophile, he beheld the wanton 
destruction of a treasure he prized so highly. Good manners teach 
men to treat all women with respect ; so does the true book-lover 
treat his books. They are to be regarded with reverence, and may 
not be toasted over the fire, or wrenched open, or lifted by the boards, 
or placed on the table face downwards ; and those who are guilty of 
such atrocities can never hope to rank as bibliophiles.. “Books are 
kind friends; we benefit by their advice, and they reveal no con- 
fidences.” 

Nevertheless, many illustrious ladies may claim the honour of 
being enrolled among the noble company of bibliophiles, and have 
been distinguished as learned and able collectors. They have passed 
away, but their treasures remain. We see the arms and monograms 
on the bindings which declare the owners. The books in the libraries 
of these female savants were often chosen with taste, bound with 
elegance, and preserved by them with loving solicitude. La Bruyére 
compared such libraries to tanneries, and suggested that their fair 
owners cared more for the bindings than the contents of their 
volumes. Pope also made some satirical verses on this form of book- 
collecting, which run after this fashion : 

Right through the leaves, ye maggots, make your a 
But for the owner’s sake, O spare the bindings ! 

So doubtless several of the ladies herein mentioned scarcely 
deserve to rank as true bibliophiles. They bought books, bound 
them elegantly, arranged them with more or less method in a book- 
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case, and then were quite satisfied in contemplating the result of 
their labours. Nevertheless, we shall discover many genuine book- 
lovers, such as Diana of Poictiers and Catherine de Medicis in the 
sixteenth century, the celebrated Duchess de Montpensier (called “ La 
Grande Mademoiselle”) and the Countess de Verrue in the seventeenth 
century, and Madame de Pompadour in the eighteenth. Marie de 
Medicis, Anne of Austria, the Duchess of Burgundy, Marquise de 
Maintenon, and Madame de Chamillart loved the bindings, perhaps, 
more than the intrinsic value of their books, but we find many who 
studied the works which they collected. Christina of Sweden made 
the Greek language the study of her leisure hours, and was accustomed 
to read Tacitus. Also several of our English book-collectors, Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, and others, were great book-readers. 
The misfortunes of their owners add a melancholy interest to some 
books ; and it is very touching to examine the favourite volumes of 
the poor Queen Marie Antoinette, or Mary of Scotland, or the 
Princess de Lamballe, who consoled themselves in their misfortunes 
by reading the pages of their beloved authors. 

The love of books and elegant bindings owes its birth to Italian 
art. Before the days of the Renaissance Italy was the home of the 
painter, author, and bookbinder, and when the revival of arts and 
sciences spread to other lands the French and English binders took 
for their models the exquisite work of the Italian masters. The art 
throve in the new soil, and in the time of Diana of Poictiers France 
surpassed her instructor in the beauty of the binders’ productions. 
Fashion is a fickle goddess, and she has exercised much influence 
on the clothing of books, causing almost as much variety in this 
department of her rule as in the adornment of the person. A great 
change in taste was effected in the time of Marguerite de Valois, at 
the end of the sixteenth century. The fashion in books became more 
feminine ; the crossed fillets and arabesque designs gave place to 
crowns, symmetrically repeated, which cover the backs of the volumes, 
while in the centre appear various flowers, among which the mar- 
guerite frequently appears. 

In the time of Marie de Medicis the bindings became more 
simple, but were remarkable for their elegance. We may notice the 
fineness of the gilding, and the cipher of the Queen, together with 
the fleur-de-lis reproduced at equal intervals. The period of the 
second part of the reign of Louis XIII. was an epoch of trans- 
formation, and Anne of Austria was the guiding spirit. Le Gascon 
was the illustrious binder of the age, and his work is recognised 
by} the simple fillets, straight or bent, at the corners, by the rich 
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designs of embroidery or lacework, and the magnificent interlacing 
in the compartments. He effected a considerable artistic improve- 
ment in the binding of books. We may notice the same richness in 
the coverings of the books of the celebrated Maria Theresa. 

Then came the reforming influence of the Jansenists, who were so 
remarkable for their piety and earnest religious faith. The simplicity 
of the school of Port Royal even affected the art of bookbinding, 
and a violent reaction took place. The intricate lacework and 
dazzling designs of Le Gascon were abandoned, and the books of 
the Duchesse de Montpensier, Madame de Maintenon, and the 
Duchess of Burgundy show that a new and simpler fashion had 
set in. Du Seuil and Boyet were the principal binders of the 
period, which embraced the last years of the seventeenth century. 
Madame de Chamillart was a great admirer of the new doctrines, 
and her books show the simplicity of her taste. ‘Two C’s interlaced 
are stamped on the covers, and her arms framed in a simple circle. 

But this style of art did not last long. Under the influence of 
new manners the austere character of the bindings was abandoned, 
and the art was revolutionised. Padeloup and Deréme were the 
chief masters of the new style, who introduced rich mosaics into their 
work. Very beautiful specimens of this epoch are found among the 
books of Marie Leczinska, Madame de Pompadour, and Marie 
Antoinette. Morocco decorated with much richness was the material 
principally used for ordinary bindings. The Bradels, Vente, Biziaux, 
and other workmen of secondary rank profited by the example of 
Deréme, and produced many elaborate and beautiful designs. ‘Then 
followed a period of decline in the art of bookbinding, and the 
French Revolution of 1789 effectually killed it. When the people 
were engaged in cutting off each other’s heads they had not much 
leisure to give to the study of books or the craft of clothing them. 
The art entirely disappeared, and half a century elapsed before it 
was again discovered. 

In the gallery of famous women who take their rank among the 
noble order of book-lovers are many illustrious persons remarkable 
for their beauty and fascination quite as much as for their learning 
and admirable taste. It is strange also that several of these learned 
ladies were notorious for their frailty and lax morals, and yet posed 
as patrons of the art, and loved to have their rooms adorned with 
rich specimens of the binder’s skill. The selection of their books is 
also worthy of notice, and on the shelves of the most shameless we 
find books of devotion, lives of saints, and other pious works which 
were scarcely in keeping with the characters of the fair owners. 
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One of the most. famous of female book-lovers was Marguerite 
d’Angouléme, the sister of Francis I. of France, who was the great 
restorer of arts and letters, and achieved a reputation for his literary 
researches throughout Europe. He loved this Marguerite of Mar- 
guerites, and his court was frequented by many beautiful princesses. 
She loved refined manners, and exercised a powerful influence in 
improving the tone of society. She greatly favoured the reformers, 
and encouraged the work of Calvin and Melanchthon, Rabelais 
dedicated to her the third part of his famous romance. Robert 
Estienne was the great bookseller of her age, one of the famous 
family of booksellers who exercised so powerful an influence on the 
literature of France. He invented ingenious devices for the orna- 
mentation of his books, several of which bear the monogram of 
Marguerite. When she became the widow of the Duke d’Alencon 
she married Henri d’Albret, King of Navarre, in 1527. She loved to 
understand the Scriptures, and to sing Marot’s version of the Psalms. 
Moreover, she wrote some theological works, of which one, entitled 

Mirouer de l’Ame pécheresse,” was censured by the Sorbonne. Her 
tragic-comedy on nearly the whole of the New Testament was per- 
formed at court by Italian players, who introduced verses in ridicule 
ef the clergy. She wrote also “ L’Heptaméron,” in imitation of the 
“Decameron” of Boccaccio, and rivalled her master in the freedom 
of her narratives. She wrote also a book of poems, a copy of which 
was given to the Duchesse d’Etampes. It is a transcript on vellum, 
enriched with eleven miniatures, and forms a beautiful MS. - It 
was; sold in. 1878 for. 20,000 francs.. The -fair Marguerite died in 
1549. - Most of her books are in the National Library at Paris, 
except a beautiful Homer, which reposes in the Chantilly collection. 
The binding is original ; the ornamentation consists of interlacing 
squares, separated by marguerites, enclosing an M surmounted by a 
crown. ‘The books include “ Orationes,” a MS. on vellum dedicated 
to Louise de Savoy, her mother ; “ Fleur de Vertu,” translated from 
the Italian into French by the Archbishop of Lyons. This is a MS. 
containing forty-seven miniatures, representing Charity, Love, Envy 
(Cain and Abel), Flattery (Fox and the Crow), &c. There are also 
in the collection S. Augustine’s Letter to a Good Woman, the Mass of 
S. Anne, Dialogues of Lavardin, “‘ Les Belgiques Amours” (a poem), 
and “Le Myroir des Dames,” and doubtless many other volumes 
which have been lost. 

Our next bibliophile is Anne of Polignac, the daughter of Jean of 
Polignac, a great lover of letters and encourager of learning at the 
time of Francis I. Her second husband was the Count de la 
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Rochefoueauld, one of the most brilliant flowers of that brilliant 
family. On becoming a widow in 1533 she retired to Vertucil, 
where she formed a library full of works on theology, morality, 
poetry, and history, chiefly for the purpose of instructing her children. 
After the fashion of her age her books were chiefly MSS. The 
National Library at Paris contains the following of her books: A 
Bible, Psalter, Book of Hours, two Books of Pious Prayers, “Life, 
Death, and Miracles of S. Jerome,” “ Meditation on the Passion and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ,” the “ Life of a Christian Man,” which 
was dedicated to her, two Books on Good Manners, “ Le Jouvencal” 
—an instruction in the exercise of arms—and various chronicles and 
histories, Thus did this excellent lady console herself in her widow- 
hood by collecting this goodly company of the best of friends, and 
in instructing her children. 

The famous Diana of Poictiers was a very different character. 
She witnessed the triumph of the Renaissance, when letters flourished 
and the spirits of the learned revived, and she herself was the incar- 
nation of the triumph. Diana was born in 1499, and romantic 
legends are extant of her sacrificing her honour to Francis I. at the 
age of sixteen years in order to save her father from death. She 
ruled the ladies of her age by her marvellous beauty and brilliancy. 
Marot addressed to her poetic homage, and her name figures in 
gallant sonnets as Luna, the protectress of all art. She was beloved 
by Henry II. of France, and her cipher, interlaced with that of her 
lover, ornamented with capitals and friezes, appears on her books. 
Her portraits are numerous, representing her in classical imagery as 
the Queen of Hunting, sometimes with figure draped, usually nude. 
Painters and sculptors vied with each other to immortalise her. She 
revived the romance of chivalry, and reigned as a queen over the 
authors and artists of her day. She greatly loved books, and liked 
to have them bound luxuriously. Her library was enriched by 
presents from the King, most precious and beautiful MSS. on vellum, 
enriched with miniatures, and encased in magnificent bindings. 
Amongst her books, which were dispersed after her death in 1566, 
were the Bible in French, seventy-five Psalms of David in verse, 
hymns in honour of the Virgin, mystic theology, and the Orations 
of S. Basil. She seems to have had a strange love of medical and 
surgical works, and amongst her books we find one on the dissection 
of the human body, on the manner and treatment of wounds caused 
by arrows, fractures, gangrene, &c., written by the Master Barber- 
Surgeon of Paris, and other subjects more suited to a doctor’s library 
than to that of a lady of fashion. There were also books of poetry, 
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history, geography, lives of Greek and Roman heroes, and chronicles 
of France. 

With this learned, frail, beautiful but shameless incarnation of the 
triumph of the Renaissance we will conclude this first chapter of our 
history of female bibliophiles, and hope that we may discover many 
who had all the wisdom and none of the vices of the famous Diana. 

P, H. DITCHFIELD. 


(Zo de concluded.) 
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SMUGGLING IN SUSSEX. 


N no county of England, and perhaps in no country of the world, 
did the art of smuggling flourish to such an extent as it did in 
old-time Sussex. During the latter half of the sixteenth and the 
early part and middle of the seventeenth centuries the gangs of 
smugglers became so formidable that they even carried on their evil 
practices in the broad light of day, and rode about the country 
armed to the teeth, and with the boldness of a band of Scottish 
marauders about to descend on the castle of some northern English 
nobleman who lived on this side of the border. But even the 
atrocities of some of the Scottish rovers of old pale before the stony- 
hearted deeds of many of the Sussex smuggling gangs, and the 
parallel of some of their acts of atrocity is perhaps only to be found 
in the bloody pages of the “‘ Newgate Calendar,” or the early history 
of the North American Indian tribes. 

The most formidable and feared of these Sussex bands of 
smugglers was the body of desperadoes known as “ The Hawkhurst 
Gang.” At the time this gang existed (1748), Hawkhurst, in Kent, 
was a mere village ; it is now a slowly growing town. The members 
of the Hawkhurst band of smugglers were, with one or two exceptions, 
Sussex men—fishermen, labourers, shepherds, farm-hands, and the 
like. More than one of the most desperate among these contra- 
bandists were men who held a respectable position in life until 
circumstances or their own inclinations led them to adopt smuggling 
as their main pursuit. 

The quaint and historical town of Rye was a hotbed of ruffianism 
about the middle of last century. Large bodies of contrabandists 
rode fearlessly through the streets. On August 14, 1747, a band of 
twenty of these desperadoes, well armed and mounted, rode to the 
“Red Lion” inn in that town. They imbibed strong liquors until 
they became boisterous, fired their guns to frighten the inhabitants, 
and “ observing James Marshall, a young man, too curious of their 
behaviour, carried him off, and he has not since been heard of.” 

On one occasion, fourteen men connected with the Rye band 
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were hanged for the brutal murder of some Customs officials. In 1746 
the Government sent. two regiments of dragoons to that town “to 
awe the smugglers.” So audacious had they become, that no person 
dared to molest them, and it was their common practice to dis- 
charge their pistols to intimidate the authorities by showing the 
consequences of interference. 

During the month of June 1744 the Customs officers at Eastbourne 
received information to the effect that a gang of smugglers would 
endeavour to land a cargo near Pevensey. They proceeded with five 
dragoons to the spot where the cargo was to be run. They were 
met by a strong body of smugglers, numbering about one hundred 
men, who rode up to them and disarmed them, fired into their midst, 
and wounded them with swords. They loaded their horses with 
the illicitly landed cargo, and set out in the direction of London, 
while the King’s men returned home mortified and discomfited. 

Occasionally in these fights with the Customs men the “ owlers,” 
as the smugglers were known, came off but second best. In one 
such fight, near Goring, a preventive officer made a cut at a con- 
trabandist’s head with his sword. The “owler” sprang back to 
avoid the blow. He saved his life but not his face, for the sword 
shaved his features closer than they had ever been shaved by razor, 
and the man’s nose was cut off as cleanly as if done by a surgeon’s 
knife. With presence of mind that one cannot but admire, he 
picked up the severed organ and clapped it to its place again. The 
member was bound in position and in time grew to the man’s face, 
healing by what doctors call “ first intention.” 

Another famous body of Sussex smugglers was known as “The 
Alfriston Gang.” Although, perhaps, not so formidable and 
desperate as the Hawkhurst men, they were none the less feared by 
the more peaceful inhabitants of the centre and south and east 
borders of the county over which they ranged. The captain of this 
crew, a certain Stanton Collins, was once a respected member of the 
community, and a man with gifts that might have secured him a good 
position in his own sphere of commercial life, had he not chosen 
to ally himself to disorder and open wickedness, which ultimately 
brought him to the gallows. 

In order to fully understand the many advantages in favour of 
the “free traders,” as the smugglers called themselves, it must be 
borne in mind that at the time when smuggling was at its height in 
Sussex, George III. was at war with France, therefore all the available 
soldiery and naval men, including many of the preventive officers, 
who preceded the coastguard, were sent forward to the seat of war. 
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This left several parts of the coast but scantily watched, to the profit 
of the contrabandists. Another great advantage in their favour was 
the abominable state of the Sussex roads, which proved a mighty 
hindrance to pursuit on the part of the officials. Indeed, so im- 
passable were the highways that many Sussex people looked upon 
them as an excellent protection against foreign invasion, as they 
would prove an almost insurmountable obstacle in the advance of 
troops and munitions of war, and in certain parts of the county their 
improvement was for some time resented ! 

A third great advantage to the carrying on of free trade was the 
help accorded the smugglers by almost all grades of country society. 
The heavy import duties made such goods as lace, gloves, tea, 
spirits, and tobacco a very considerable item in a family’s ex- 
penditure, and also rendered the legitimate fair trader’s struggle to 
live a hard one. Therefore, although many of the shopkeepers and 
others did not hold with the desperate deeds laid to the charge 
of the various smuggling gangs, they did not hesitate to purchase 
contraband goods from them, and winked at the means by which 
they were obtained. 

Two classes of smugglers flourished at different periods on the 
Sussex coast. The first class, who may be termed the early Sussex 
smugglers, exported English wool, which the Governments from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century endeavoured to keep in the 
country as a means of protecting the woollen manufacturers. The 
smuggled: wool, with the connivance of the large sheep farmers, was 
secretly conveyed to France and Holland, where a ready market was 
found for it ; and this, in spite of the fact that a law was passed pro- 
hibiting the purchase of wool by any person within fifteen miles of 
the sea in the counties of Kent and Sussex, without an undertaking 
not to sell it to any purchaser within a similar radius of the coast. 

The smugglers of exported goods lived and dealt long before 
smuggling imported goods became the fashion. Socially the former 
were a better class of men than the latter, numbering amongst them 
many landowners and well-to-do farmers. The latter-day smugglers 
of spirits, tea, lace, &c., were of quite a lower strata in the social 
scale, and it was of this latter class of men that the famous 
“Hawkhurst Gang” and many another dreaded body of contrabandists 
were in great measure.composed. ‘Their proceedings were charac- 
terised by such brutality and callousness, that in course of time the 
whole country cried out against them, A guerilla civil warfare was 
for many years carried on between the smugglers and the preventive 
men, the latter being sometimes assisted by the King’s troops ; the 
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former, by reason of their numbers, generally gaining the advantage. 
To such a pass had matters come at one time that the Government 
became greatly alarmed at the power of these formidable bands of 
law breakers, for the contrabandists were often bold enough to raid 
the custom houses and sack the stores, and they even attacked small 
towns and villages if they considered that it would be to their gain 
to do so. 

The following instance may be quoted as giving a good idea of 
these smugglers’ brutality. On one occasion two men, a preventive 
officer and a shoemaker, were proceeding to visit a certain justice of 
the peace to lay an information against one of the members of the 
notorious Hawkhurst gang, when they were captured by some 
members of this band when halting at an inn for refreshment. The 
smugglers were so incensed on learning the object of the two men’s 
mission, that one of them proceeded to the room where they were 
resting on the bed, and with his spurred heels shamefully cut and 
scarred the informers’ faces. As soon as it was dark the two men 
were both tied together on the same horse, and, escorted by a number 
of the gang on horseback, were driven forth into the country When 
the inn had been left well behind the smugglers commenced to 
heavily lash their victims with horse-whips, until, faint from their 
bruises and loss of blood, the two men fell beneath the horse, but 
their legs being tied together they did not come to the ground, and 
were driven on with their heads hanging down. _ In this position they 
were scourged for many a mile, until it was found that the unfor- 
tunate Galley, the preventive man, though more fortunate than his 
companion, had died from this rough usage. He was taken from 
the horse and buried by the wayside. 

Chater, the shoemaker, still clung to life, and his persecutors, 
their desire for revenge still unsatiated, came to another inn kept by 
a friend of theirs, who was also a smuggler. Here they spent two or 
three days in drunken carousals, the remaining victim being in the 
meantime chained in an outhouse. Here an eye was almost gouged 
out by one of the murderers, and he was subjected to various 
other barbarous treatment. Eventually Chater, still retaining his 
senses, was put on a horse in the night and driven to a disused well. 
Into this the miserable man was thrown, and his death completed by 
heavy stones being cast upon him. It is some satisfaction to know 
that the chief perpetrators in these horrible crimes were eventually 
captured, and met with their end at the hands of the hangman. 

Scourging with whips was a favourite punishment which Sussex 
smugglers inflicted on those who had incurred their displeasure, and 
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even women were not exempt from this torture if the smugglers 
found that they had given information against them. Ben Tapner, 
one of the leaders of the Hawkhurst gang, scourged a woman naked 
across Slindon Common, in Sussex, and then killed her by ripping 
her with his knife ; and this was because she had given the authori- 
ties information against some of his band. 

But smuggling pure and simple was too tame a pursuit for some 
of these desperadoes. In 1761 a number of ruffians, hailing principally 
from Hastings, banded themselves together, under one Ruxley, for 
the purpose of committing acts of piracy. They carried on their deeds 
of blood and robbery for over seven years. Then the reckoning day 
came. In 1768 they boarded a Dutch vessel and chopped down the 
master of the ship with an axe. They came ashore, and under the 
influence of strong drink became incautious, and talked of how the 
Dutchman wriggled when they cut him down. The matter thus 
came to the ears of the authorities, who took steps which ultimately 
led to the destruction of the whole gang. 

Yet another incident of the many atrocities practised by these 
outlaws which I have collected, and I shall consider this article 
sufficiently full of horrors. A party of “free traders” captured two 
Revenue men near Seaford and pinned them to the sand just above 
low-water mark by means of ropes and stakes. When the tide came 
up the preventive men were drowned. 

It has been suggested that the smuggling evil was not unpro- 
ductive of good. One writer declares that the smugglers in the 
aggregate acted in the interests of the public by keeping open com- 
mercial dealings with other nations, which, but for them, would have 
ceased. But the evil was greater than the good, and for that reason 
all impartial judges will grant that it would have been better to await 
other sources for reopening the means of commerce with other 
nations, which foreign wars often tended to close to us, rather than 
that the annals of this country should have been stained by the 
atrocious acts of these bloody-minded men. 

As I have intimated above, until these deeds of horror seized the 
minds of all humane Englishmen, the popular sympathies were with 
the smuggler, and he was often assisted in his warfare against the 
Government by his sympathisers. These smugglers’ friends helped 
the “free traders” in many ways ; the farmers removed their gates 
when a cargo was about to be run, so that the contrabandists would 
not experience a hindrance to themselves and their loaded horses in 
passing through the fields, and others of the “free traders’” friends 
would put the pursuing preventive men on the wrong track and so 
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insure the safety of the pursued. Sometimes these sympathisers lent 
the smugglers horses and afforded them many another help. Such 
services were always appreciated, and a present of a small*keg of 
spirits or a package of tea was considered to be a satisfactory reward. 

The favourite weapon the smuggler used in defending himself 
against his enemy, the preventive man, and in protecting his goods, 
was along ash pole locally called a “bat.” In the hands of a 
determined man such a weapon was by no means an_infor- 
midable one. Pistols were also carried, and some were armed. with 
cutlasses, but as the smugglers lacked the training in sword play which 
the King’s men possessed, the cutlass never became popular with 
them. Pikes or halberts mounted on long poles were preferred to 
the sword, as the veriest tyro in the use of arms could manipulate the 
former with more advantage than he could the latter. 

A cargo was generally run at night, although when smuggling was 
at its height in the county the goods were not unfrequently landed in 
the daytime. Before the smuggling lugger reached the shore at which 
the cargo was to be unloaded a thin piece of rope was tied round 
cither end of each tub of spirits, so as to leave two ends. The tub 
carriers, who were generally country yokels and labourers hired at the 
rate of half a crown or five shillings a night, and as much spirits as 
they could drink, would each take a pair of tubs, and lashing the two 
ends of rope on each cask together, sling the kegs over their shoul- 
ders, one keg hanging on the back and the other in the front of the 
body. They then ran to the horses, on which the goods were 
secured, and in a very few minutes the whole cargo was being con- 
veyed to its hiding-place in some barn or excavation in the earth 
until the opportunity should arrive for its safe disposal, and the lugger 
again stood out to sea. Large warehouses for the storage of contraband 
goods were built at Seacock’s Heath, in Etchingham, at Pix Hall, 
and the Four Throws, Hawkhurst, and at Goudhurst. 

Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A., published an interesting letter in 
the records of the Sussex Archeological Society, written to the Com- 
missioners of Customs by a man who gave the name of Goring. It 
gives an account of an engagement which took place between a 
band of smugglers and some of the King’s men, in March 1537, at 
Bulverhithe, Sussex. I have culled it below ;: 


May it please your Honours, — 

It is not unknown to your Lordships of the late battle between the 
smugglers and officers at Bulverhide [as Bulverhithe was then known); and in 
relation to that business, if your Honours please to advise in the newspapers that 
this is accepted off, I will send @ list of the names of the persons that were at that 
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business, and the places names, where they are usually and mostly resident, 
Cat (Morten’s man) fired first ; Morten was the second that fired ; the soldiers 
fired and killed Collison, wounded Pizon, who is since dead; William Weston 
was wounded, but like to recover. Young Mr. Brown was not there, but his 


men and horses were. 
From your Honours’ dutiful and most faithful servant, 
Gorinc. 


There was no foreign persons at this busiaess, but all were Sussex men, and 
may easily be spoke with. 

This is the seventh time Morten’s people have workt this winter, and have not 
lost anything but one half hundred of tea they gave to a dragoon, and one officer 
they met with the first of this winter ; and the Hoo company have lost no goods, 
although they constantly work, and at home too, since they lost the seven 
hundredweight. When once the smugglers are all drove from home they will 
soon be all taken. Note that some say it was Gurr that fired first. You must 
well secure Cat, or else your [Ionours will soon lose the man; the best way will 
be to send him up to London, for he knows the whole company, and hath been 
Morten’s servant two years. There were several young chaps with the smugglers 
whom, when taken, will soon discover the whole company. The number was 
twenty-six men. Mark’s horse, Morten’s and Hoad’s were killed, and they lost 
not ha!f their goods ; and twenty-nine horses set out from Groombridge this day, 
about four in the afternoon, and all the men well armed with long guns... . 
There are some smugglers with a good sum, and they pay for taking. ... The 
Hoo company might have been all ruined when they lost their goods ; the officers 
and soldiers knew them all, but they were not prosecuted. . .. Morten and 
Boura sold, last winter, someways 3,000 Ib. weight a week.' 


Perhaps the greatest blow that brought about the fall of the free 
traders was the establishment of the ccastguard system in 1831. 
Previous to that time various devices had been tried to subdue smug- 
gling, but with little or no success. Riding officers, dragoons, the 
blockade system, and the employment of a preventive water-guard 
all had their day and stiil free trading flourished. ‘The water-guard 
was perhaps the least effective of these many systems. It was com- 
posed of landlubbers and others but little trained in things appertaining 
to the sea. The crews rowed their boats along the coast and occa- 
sionally, by means of their overwhelming numbers, effected a capture; 
but the preventive water-guard cost the Government too much moncy, 
and did so little to justify its existence that it was not long before it 
was abolished. 

The effects of the splendid coastguard service, composed of 
trained seamen, were soon seen, and free trading degenerated into 
the more scientific system of bringing over small packets of tobacco 
and eau-de-cologne concealed on the person or in the baggage of 
those who wished to cheat the revenue. 

' Smuggling in Sussex, by Wm. Durrant Cooper, Esq., F.S.A.3 “Sussex 
Archzological Collection,” vol. x. 
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Smuggling in Sussex may be considered to have practically come 
to a timely end, for it is only when we see an occasional paragraph 
in the newspapers informing us that the Newhaven Customs officers 
have seized dutiable goods that have not been “declared” from a 
passenger’s portmanteau, that we are reminded to what great extent 
this now almost lost art flourished in the past. 








ARTHUR BECKETT, 
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CHINESE PUNISHMENTS. 


HE seamy side of Chinese life always had its fascinations for 
me, and accordingly on one occasion a party of us resolved 
to assist at an orgy of blood—in other words, at an execution of 
criminals. The place of execution varies in different towns. In 
Canton it is literally a potters’ field, outside the Tartar, but inside the 
Chinese walls, the criminals being forced to kneel down in a narrow 
space, one side of which is bounded by a stagnant ditch running 
through the pottery quarter, and the other by rows of potters’ stalls. 
The idea evidently is to perform the gruesome work on a spot where 
it is not easy for dangerous crowds to congregate ; the alternative of 
being pushed into green slime or tumbled amongst fragile earthen- 
ware, with only a narrow avenue for escape into the arms of the 
police at either end, is not an inviting one for the larrikins and the 
evil-disposed. At Kiungchow the executions took place entirely 
outside the city walls, upon the Champ de Mars, or drill-ground, of 
which there is usually one in or near every central town. At Peking 
the autumn executions, as they are called, are carried out about the 
middle of the Chinese “ winter moon,” or eleventh month, at a place 
called the “ Entrance to the Vegetable Market,” about one mile out- 
side the “ Easy Government Gate” of the Inner or Tartar city, in 
the middle of the main street which runs thence through the Outer 
or Chinese city. The Autumn Revision precedes the executions, 
and at this revision the Emperor ticks off, or “hooks off,” as it is 
termed, a number of those offenders whose crime presents “solid 
circumstances” of proof, allowing the remainder to stand over. If 
a criminal is fortunate enough to pass three such ordeals without 
being “hooked off,” he may consider himself reprieved, and he either 
languishes in gaol, is exiled, or is banished with or without hard labour; 
or he may even in time bribe himself free. It is a Peking autumn 
execution that I am about to describe ; minor special executions may 
take place on the same spot at any time. 
At an early hour upon the appointed day the traffic is stopped, 
and a space sufficient for the purpose is barred off, no one but 
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Government officials in uniform being allowed within the ropes; 
“foreigners,” #.e. Europeans or Americans,.are (or were then) easily 
able to obtain admittance, the more so that the majority of them 
are themselves either Chinese customs officials or officers attached 
to the various legations. So used to this have the Chinese at Peking 
become, that the official term /ao-ye, or “old sire,” is usually applied 
there, by both natives and foreigners, to missionaries as well as to 
Officials ; in fact, like the Hindoo said, to all; whites. On one side 
of the road a booth or mat shed had been erected for the execution 
commissioners. In this booth were a number of very shabby tables 
and stools, backed and armed chairs being comparatively uncommon 
in the north of China. On the tables were the regulation inkstands, 
rests for brush-pencils, paper, vermilion, and other official writing 
materials. The stools were gradually occupied by twenty or thirty 
mandarins in full dress, each with a blue, crystal, or opaque 
white “button,” according to his rank. These so-called “ buttons” 
or globes are about one inch in diameter, and are worn (with 
or without a feather or squirrel tail, as a special or further 
mark of honour) upon the crown of the official cap; official 
understrappers and mandarins of very low rank wear a brass or 
so-called “ gold” button. These buttons are essentially a Manchu 
innovation, dating from 1643, having been, like the pigtail, unknown 
to orthodox Chinese attire. As cach mandarin took his place, those 
who were already seated rose with a smirk to greet the new-comer, 
who, on his part, deprecatingly implored them not to do him so 
much undeserved honour. In another mat shed, on the opposite 
side of the street, were the wretched prisoners, twelve men and two 
women, all huddling together for warmth: they had been brought 
during the night from the hideous prison commonly known to 
Europeans as the “ Board of Punishments ”—the same in which Sir 
Harry Parkes and Sir H. Loch were confined thirty-five years ago. 
Each prisoner had a bamboo pin stuck into the coat collar, and 
attached to this pin was a slip of paper inscribed with the prisoner's 
name, crime, and the nature of the penalty—decapitation or strangu- 
lation—to be undergone. Decapitation is considered a much more 
disgraceful death than strangulation, for whilst in the latter case the 
whole spirit presents itself for admittance to the “ shady regions,” in 
the former the guardians of Chinese purgatory raise awkward inter- 
pellations as to what has become of the head; yet strangulation is 
infinitely the more painful death of the two, as will shortly be seen. 
Thelist of prisoners in this case included a murderer each from Hu Peh, 
An Hwei, and Kwei Chou provinces ; a man who had stolen imperial 
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garments from a royal rest-house in Chéh Kiang province (stealing 
from public buildings is a very much graver matter than an ordinary 
theft); and four men convicted of stealing or receiving rice from 
the granaries of Yiin Nan province. All these were to be decapitated. 
Amongst the strangled were a man from Kiang Su province, who had 
been caught plundering coffins—the Cantonese call such offenders 
“mountain dogs” ; an old man from the same province, who had 
in some way caused the death of another person—very little, if any, 
ailowance for accident is made in Chinese law, which rather favours 
the ex talionis ; a seal forger from Shan Tung province ; a man from 
Chih Li province, who had beaten another to death ; and three thieves 
from Shan Si province. It 1s not a capital offence to steal ordinary 
objects, unless the value exceeds Taels 105, say £20, a sum which 
compares favourably in point of common sense with the historica 
English five shillings. It is popularly stated that substitutes can be 
bought for Taels 50, and most certainly this statement is more than 
true, so far as the price of human life is concerned ; but it is quite 
another question whether the gaolers and judges can always be 
bribed. A Chinese magistrate—a very good fellow, who saved my 
life in a row—once told me in almost as many words that he could 
always arrange to starve or murder any prisoner in gaol if he found 
it expedient fo get rid of them in that way: his predecessor was a 
regular trafficker in human lives, and the official servants used to — 
tell me all kinds of categorical stories which quite convinced me that 
an unscrupulous executive mandarin can practically do what he likes 
so long as he manages to keep to windward of legal forms and avoid 
giving personal offence to his superiors. There is a third form of 
capital punishment called “piecemeal hacking,” which is performed 
upon women who poison or otherwise murder their husbands (usually 
by running a stiff bristle into the navel whilst asleep) ; individuals of. 
either sex who cause the death of a parent or senior agnate ; traitors, 
&c, I never saw this performed, but I once saw a snap-shot photo- 
graph of a man at Canton upon whom it had been executed. Almost 
invariably the executioners allow the victim to stupefy himself or her- 
self with opium: the breasts are first sliced off, then the flesh at the 
eyebrows, then the calves, muscles of the arm, &c., until at last a dagger 
is plunged into the heart, which is crammed into the mouth of the 


’ corpse. Many Europeans, and most Chinese officials, deny that this 


cruel punishment is ever carricd out ; but, as I have said, I saw the 
photograph, and the viceroy was so angry about it that the British 
Steamer Company had, in their own interests, to remove the engineer 
who took it, 
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In the present instance all the prisoners presented a most woe- 
begone and haggard appearance, as indeed poor wretches who have 
been some time in a Chinese gaol invariably do. Yet even this 
indignation-rousing treatment of prisoners has a reasonable defence ; 
the scale of Chinese life is so low, the common people, who often 
live like and literally with pigs, spend their days in such a villainous 
state of dirt and—from our point of view—misery, that there is no 
way of physically punishing an individual unless you starve and 
“torture” him, so as to make him less comfortable than he is when 
he is “ enjoying himself” in private misery. None of the prisoners 
displayed the slightest fear or emotion ; those who had tobacco- 
pipes smoked them, and those who had not were quite willing to 
accept contributions of cigars and food, like so many monkeys ina 
cage, or to crack jokes with the bystanders. The Chinese have no 
fear whatever of death ; that is, no Chinese will ever hesitate to 
travel in a rickety boat, walk across a shooting butts, drink stag- 
nant water, live amidst plague, small-pox, or cholera, sail down a 
dangerous rapid, or go down quietly with a sinking steamer when 
it appears clear that no means of escape are provided. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to understand what they run away for in war, or 
why they will never individually stand up to a square pugilistic 
encounter. The fact is the national mind has evolved itself into a 
state which abhors a situation nette of any sort ; in diplomacy, as in 
war, it prefers tortuous evasive courses, and invariably collapses 
before a display of force or a fait accompli ; the same thing in most 
departments of everyday life ; commerce, however, is an exception. 

Whilst the officials in the shed were awaiting the arrival of the 
impcrial commissioner, the “satellites,” or police, vigorously plied 
their scourges upon the rowdy crowd, which largely consisted of 
roughs and ioafers who had borrowed old official hats for the occasion. 
In front of the official booth were five yataghans, or executioners’ 
swords, about three feet long by three inches deep, with handles of 
carved wood representing the imperial dragon, griffin, or other 
monstrosity. Perhaps yataghan is hardly so suitable a word as 
butcher’s knife, for the inner curve appeared to have been caused by 
length of use rather than by original art ; all were very ancient in 
appearance, as they grimly stood in a framework protected from 
the weather by a tiny mat house. Meanwhile, the executioners, 
wearing yellow cotton aprons, were exchanging pipes and chaff 
with the crowd, or preparing baskets of bread with which to soak 
up the blood ; sometimes these chunks are sold and eaten in order 
to “give courage” to the purchaser. In the case of very desperate 
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criminals the heart and liver or lungs (I forget which) are usually—if 
they can be got at—torn out, and sold for a very high price, in order 
to literally “put heart” into the craven. When I was in Sz Chuan, 
some twelve years later, two men once suddenly rushed into the 
kitchen of the inn, hastily grabbed a frying-pan, threw something 
into it, and after a short frizzling commenced to eat it ; my writer 
told me it was the heart or liver of a celebrated highwayman who 
had just been tortured to death ; these were two of the “satellites.” 
Such events are frequently described in Chinese history ; in fact, 
“eat his flesh and sleep on his skin” is a regular literary expression 
for “revenge.” Toresume. The one-storeyed houses in the neigh- 
bourhood were covered with joyous unofficial spectators, all struggling 
to get a good view ; but I think we Europeans, as we stalked un- 
molested through the crowd, were as much the centre of attraction 
as the executions ; it was only eight years since the allied troops had 
entered Peking, and we “foreign devils” came in for our full share 
of the reflected glory earned by Toinmy Atkins. At that time a single 
foreigner with a stick could scatter a crowd of Chinese, armed or 
unarmed, like a flock of sheep. None of the prisoners knew whether 
or not they were actually doomed to execution, for, in accordance with 
an old custom started by one of the Han dynasty emperors 2,000 years 
ago, the Emperor has to sign three separate decrees at short intervals 
on the morning of the execution in order to escape the risk of 
precipitately causing the death of an innocent or hardly used man, 
as once happened to the ancient Emperor in question. At about 
eleven o’clock a “ movement” was apparent ; two rows of satellites, 
wielding bamboo bludgeons, cleared the course for the imperial 
commissioners, whilst others drove back the crowd with their 
scourges. The procession was headed by a cavalier wearing on his 
cap a long crystal button, elaborately mounted in gold, and thus, by 
its unusual shape, signifying that he had just come from the Emperor’s 
presence ; his horse was led for him, as he carried aloft with both 
hands the Emperor’s final warrant wrapped up in yellow silk. Dis- 
mounting before the official shed, he placed this packet with an air 
of extreme veneration upon the central table, and was duly bowed to 
his appointed seat. Next came a couple of ordinary Peking scatless 
carts, two-wheeled affairs something like a covered Lancashire 
market-cart, but smaller, and constructed almost exactly on the 
principle of those in use 2,000 years ago, as exhibited upon the 
ancient sculptures recently discovered in Shan Tung province. In 
the first cart sat or squatted a handsome old mandarin of the third 
(blue button) rank, and in the second the commissioner himself, with 
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a coral button, the highest of all ranks except those reserved to the 
imperial family ; all the rest stood up as he descended solemnly from 
his cart and entered the booth. So many splendid costumes in a row 
presented a very striking sight ; the robes were usually of brown or 
blue silk, trimmed with ermine, and topped with expensive fur capes. 
After the commissioner had taken his seat and motioned to the others 
to follow his example, he opened the yellow packet, took out the 
decree, and, observing which names had been “hooked” by the 
Emperor with the vermilion brush, called them out one by one; this 
was the first intimation he or anyone else had of his Majesty’s selec- 
tions. An underling ran off to the prisoners’ booth as soon as the 
first name was called, and shouted it out. The unhappy victim, with 
his hands tied behind his back, was summarily hustled into the street 
in front of the commissioner to Le formally identified. ‘The next step 
was to draw a piece of chalk across the back of his neck, in order to 
mark the exact vertebral spot where the knife ought togo. The crowd 
and the police yelled and cheered lustily as the man was dragged, at 
a wave from the commissioner’s hand, into the middle of the road 
and forced upon his knees. ‘The executioner took from his breast a 
yard or two of very excellent twine, having the appearance of stout 
whipcord, and deftly placed it like a bit between the prisoner’s lips ; 
the cord was then passed behind the head, .and brought back tightly 
over the eyes, whence again the two..ends .wére fetched round the 
occiput to meet ‘in front of the face... One assistant pressed tlre 
wretched criminal’s back down, whilst a second hauled violently at 
the two ends of the cord until it sank almost invisible into the folds 
of the skin, and a third arranged the position of the neck so as to 
afford the other two more purchase. The executioner now took up 
one of the knives. Advancing with the utmost coolness, he made 
careful aim at the chalk line with his right hand ; he then raised the 
sword, and grasping the handle with his left hand too as it was sus- 
pended in the air, brought it down fair upon the chalk mark. The 
head was cut clean off at one blow, and then swung into the air 
for a second by the assistant who held the ends of the cord, 
amidst shouts of “ Hao, hao!” (well done !) from the crowd. Mean- 
while the body lay gushing with blood like a palpitating fire-hose, 
and a basket of bread was thrust under the aperture of the neck to 
catch it as itcame. The head was carried before the mandarins to 
be identified and marked off in the register, after which it was cast 
down by the side of the body. It had now assumed a dull terra- 
cotta colour, but still moved or twitched convulsively. A piece of 
paper was last of all fixed to the corpse’s hands, as evidence of his 
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identity, whilst similar preparations to those described were made 
for the second victim. The executioner, who went about his business 
as quietly as though he was trimming a bale of cotton, plunged his 
knife into a pail of hot water, wiped it clean, and sheathed it, frona 
first to last without moving a muscle of his face, or even looking up 
All this took place within an area of four square yards, as the crowd 
was allowed to press right up to the dramatis persone, merely having 
a care to keep clear of the executioner’s elbows. Both crowd and 
executioners were sprinkled with blood, which they simply swept off 
with their sleeve-cuffs—used also for wiping the nose on a winter’s 
morning. The commissioner, who was there to see, could not see at 
all, and it would have been quite easy, supposing the crowd were in 
the plot, to substitute another man for the real criminal. A silence 
“so profound that you could have heard the maggots in a cheese 
moving” (as a witty Frenchman present said), reigned whilst the 
pinioning and chopping went on ; but so indifferent were the feelings 
of the Chinese, that many of them kept handling our clothes and 
eyeing our strange faces, even at the instant the knife was descend- 
ing, puffing their pipes as stolidly as though it was a cock-fight or 
a rat-baiting exhibition. Even the prisoners displayed no sign of 
awe, nervousness, or other emotion, except that weary haggardness 
inseparable from cold, hunger, and general physical misery. As each 
prisoner was finished off in the same way, the crowd smoked, 
laughed, joked, paid compliments, and bowed, just as though they 
were at a crowded garden-party, sometimes casually looking on, at 
others chatting indifferently and examining us. They say that eels 
grow used to skinning ; and certainly it was the case with me, that 
the absolutely unsympathetic attitude of the crowd and the victims 
worked so rapid an effect upon my mind, that the mingled curiosity 
and awe I felt when the signal for the first decapitation was given 
faded in ten minutes, during which short space of time I saw six 
heads chopped off, into a feeling of boredom and indifference, just 
as though so many pigs were being stuck When human beings 
value their own lives at so low a figure, it can hardly be expected 
that outsiders will appraise them at a higher value. The executioners 
seemed to be thoroughly enjoying themselves, and the opportunity 
of displaying their prowess as matadores ; in fact, their calm, self- 
satisfied bearing was exactly that of the pampered popular idols of 
the Spanish bull-ring. In no instance were two cuts necessary ; but 
in one case the knife fell slantingly, cleft part of the skull, and 
scattered the brains about. One prisoner was allowed the honour of 
a mat to kneel on, and another mat was decently thrown over his 
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corpse ; no doubt a perquisite would have to be paid to the execu- 
tioners for this show of delicacy. 

The strangling operation is even more revolting than the decapi- 
tation. Up to the point of being forced down upon the knees in the 
middle of the street, the procedure was exactly the same as with the 
decapitation cases, the victim being trussed up for all the world like 
a fowl ready for the jack, his shins, thighs, and back forming three 
tightly adjacent parallel lines, the total height of all not exceeding 
one foot. Two strands of cord were used instead of one in the 
strangling cases, doubtless on account of the immense strain upon it 
caused by the lever or tourniquet used. The cords, which bound up 
the man’s body so that no movement of any description, except 
bodily rolling over, was possible, were connected with a double cord 
round the throat ; a short stick was so placed behind the man’s neck 
and back that when twisted it drew the whole system of lashings 
exceedingly taut, including that round the throat, which quite 
disappeared into the skin. Four men united to hold the 
poor fellow still and work the tourniquet apparatus, which 
was kept going for at least five minutes, we spectators, mean- 
while, crowding round so closely that there was not a square yard of 
space for the executioners and prisoner together to move in; the 
crowd reeled behind and before us, and it was as much as we could 
do to keep ourselves from falling upon the expiring wretch. When 
the executioners were satisfied that he was dead, he was rolled over 
on his face, which, by this time, had turned quite blue, and was 
gushing with blood from both eyes and nostrils. 

The two women were subsequently strangled also; but, in- 
different though I had grown to the stolid sufferings of Chinese men, 
I did not care to witness the slow, deliberate, and cold-blooded 
slaughter of females. Nor did I witness the “decapitation of the 
dead.” One prisoner was lying dead in his coffin, and already in an 
advanced stage of decomposition; but in exceptionally grave 
criminal cases Chinese vengeance is not to be thus balked by death, 
and the head of the offender is taken off all the same. Quite half 
of the total number of Chinese prisoners die of misery in gaol, apart 
from any deliberate arrangement to murder them or let them starve. 
Others eagerly seize any opportunity offering for committing suicide, 
and then there is an end of them, unless a striking example is 
intended to be made, in which case they are executed just the same— 
occasionally even taken out of the grave to undergo decapitation, so 
that the devil (or his equivalent) may have his full due when they 
appear before him, The Panthay Sultan, who swallowed poisan in 
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1874, before he surrendered Tali Fu to the Imperialist general, 
Ts’én Yii-ying (the supposed prompter of Margary’s assassination), 
was thus executed after his death. All this may be very silly and 
horrible, but we must remember what we ourselves did with Oliver 
Cromwell’s remains ; that, within living memory, we hanged a man 
for five shillings, and that no Chinese tortures ever exceeded in 
cowardly baseness those inflicted all over Europe three centuries ago 
in the name of religion. The vengeance of the Chinese Emperor 
even goes beyond the grave. I distinctly remember his issuing the 
following order about eighteer years ago: ‘“‘ The grace of our ances- 
tors, in sanctioning the principal of metempsychosis in the persons 
of Tibetan infants acclaimed as spiritual successors to priests, has 
hitherto favoured the finding of souls in the bodies of the X—— 
family: X-—- Y—— having been found guilty of treason, we hereby 
command that in future no souls shall be discovered in the bodies of 
X—— infants for at least three generations.” Depriving a dead man 
and his parents of all honours in the next world is also a frequent 
occurrence. 

At Canton the bodies of criminals who have been executed are 
cast upon a patch of waste ground near the lepers’ village outside the 
town, and are there left for the dogs and crows tofeastupon. There 
is, however, nothing more shocking in this than in the Parsee 
practice, which I have seen, and ‘anyone may witness, under the 
British flag, at Bombay, of feeding the vultures with human corpses ; 
or than in the Mongol practice, which has been frequently described 
by travellers, and may be witnessed at Urga, of pitching one’s father 
or mother upon a dung-heap for the dogs to eat in the public streets. 
All “horrors,” and most virtues, are largely a matter of prejudice 
and convention, and any one who, like the present writer, has been 
round the world half a dozen times, and visited most countries, will 
probably arrive at the conclusion that human beings should be 
sparing of their censures of each other, patient with supposed faults, 
and tolerant of everything which to others conscientiously seems 
right. But, to return to our subject, in Peking the bodies of executed 
criminals (in cases where the relatives are unable or unwilling to 
bribe the police to give them up) are cast into a pit of about the 
capacity of a British coal-shaft, but not so deep as to hide the 
corpses below from the view ; this is outside one of the city gates, 
and is called the Wan-jén-k’éng, or “ Myriad man-hole.” Swarms of 
rats soon devour the flesh ; they are of enormous size, and have 
become so fierce through always being left undisturbed, that the 
people believe they have “ eyes of fire” ; certainly a live man would 
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stand a poor chance if he fell down that hole. The heads of decapi- 
tated offenders are suspended for a few days near the place of 
execution, or, if the offence is very grave, taken back to the city 
nearest the spot where the crime was committed. The most serious 
offence of all, after treasonable designs upon the Emperor’s person, 
is the causing of a parent’s death. So horrible is this considered, 
even when done by pure accident, that slicing is the invariable and 
minimum result. ‘Io avoid the graver consequences, which nomi- 
nally include severe punishment of many other members of the 
family, degradation of the local authorities, and even razing of the 
city walls (I once actually saw such a razed city in Sz Chuan 
province), the mandarins invariably discover that the offender was 
stark mad ; he is quartered none the less, but others escape. 

Pirates are often put to death very cruelly. Once, at Shanghai, 
I read in a native Chinese paper one Sunday morning that the 
magistrate was killing a man publicly by inches in this way. The 
wretch was suspended in a cage, so that the tips of his big toes 
rested on two bricks ; his neck was fixed in the wooden top, so that 
if he rested his toes the pressure was transferred to his throat. It 
was expected that the “fun” would begin on the Monday, when 
people were to be allowed to pelt him with rotten eggs, &c. I at 
once translated a full description, as related, as though I had seen it, 
and asked the editor of the first English paper to put it in on 
Monday morning. The effect was quite startling. A meeting of 
treaty consuls was proposed, with protests from the Powers to the 
Chinese Government, and I do not know what not. I lay low, 
enjoying my own “fun” all to myself. Public feeling ran so high 
that the man was not only not tortured to death, but respited, and, I 
believe, subsequently reprieved. 

EDWARD H. PARKER. 
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WATER-CLOCKS, B.C. AND A.D. 


ORTY-FIVE centuries ago the Chinese—that wonderful people 
who never seem to have had a national childhood—were 
employed in astronomical observations, and had arrived at the need 
for instruments to help them in their calculations. Among the 
instruments devised to satisfy this need was one which measured the 
period of a star’s movement by the trickling of water out of a vessel 
of a certain size, and although the inventor of this lived so long ago, 
his name, Hwang-ti, is still handed down to posterity as a mechani- 
cal genius of the day. But this invention, though it became some- 
what elaborated, was not applied to the measurement of time in 
general until many centuries later—probably about eleven before 
the Christian era—and then a certain Duke Chan is credited with 
adapting and improving it until he produced a water-clock, or cleps- 
ydra. Duke Chan’s clock when it was finished consisted of two 
vessels, an upper and a lower, the upper being filled with water 
which gradually ran through an aperture into the lower. In the 
lower vessel were two indices which measured the quantity of water 
that flowed in, and were each divided for this purpose into a hundred 
divisions. In the winter forty of these divisions were apportioned to 
the day and sixty to the night ; in the summer this arrangement was 
reversed, and sixty marked off the day and forty the night ; while in 
spring and autumn day and night were each represented by fifty. 
But even with these variations Duke Chan found he had not 
attained perfect accuracy, so he made forty-eight indices with 
slightly varying scales, and twenty-four times a year he changed his 
markers. Altogether his water-clock or clepsydra seems to have 
been of rather an involved nature. 

Of course this intricacy must have been evolved out of simpler 
forms, and, curiously enough, if we would see the clepsydra in its 
elemental form, we can find it at the present day in the Malay 
economy. In a vessel of water a cocoanut shell floats. It has a 
small perforation at one point near the water-line, and so gradually 
fills with water and sinks, As it sinks the native watching it calls 
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out the hour ; he then empties the shell and resets it. Each opera- 
tion represents a fairly regular period of time, and thus a rough time 
measurement is made. 

A step in advance of this is found among the natives of northern 
India, where a copper bowl takes the place of the primitive cocoanut 
shell. As the bowl fills and sinks the attendant strikes vigorously on 
the metal surface, and in the resonant sound given out we have the 
original suggestion of the striking of a clock. 

The Greeks and Romans first measured periods of time in the 
same sort of way. They did not at first attempt a continuous series 
of measurements such as we are accustomed to nowadays; the sun- 
dial and the natural features of the day sufficed for their leisurely 
proceedings. But the Greeks in their law-courts early felt the 
necessity of some limitations to the loquacity of the pleaders. 
Therefore a check was kept upon them by a clepsydra—they might 
speak while it emptied itself a certain number of times. Aristot!e 
describes this clepsydra as a spherical, short-necked bottle (not, of 
course, of glass), which had a small opening at the bottom, and was 
filled through the neck, while the flow-out at the base could be 
regulated by opening and closing the neck aperture. Where the 
Athenians got the idea of the clepsydra from it is difficult to say. It 
is first mentioned by Aristophanes about 420 B.c., but he speaks of 
it as then a perfectly familiar thing. It is suggested, with a fair show 
of probability, that the knowledge came from the East through the 
second Persian war. 

We know that the clepsydra was not used by the Romans until 
nearly three centuries later, for Pliny expressly tells us that it was 
brought to Rome by one Scipio Nasica, about 158 B.c. This check 
upon the tongue in the law-courts devised by the Greeks appealed 
also strongly to the business-like Romans, and so it was not long 
before the gag was applied there too. A clever touch of wit has 
come down to us with reference to this custom. A certain dry-as- 
dust orator was permitted to speak while the clepsydra emptied 
itself seven times—probably about an hour and a half. His efforts 
made him thirsty, and he refreshed himself by a copious draught. 
The poet Martial thereupon suggested that by drinking out of the 
clepsydra he could give satisfaction to both his audience and his 
thirst ! 

In the meantime the Chinese, who at that period were in the 
progressive state of existence, had found that their time-measurers 
had sundry defects, one of the chief being that, as the quantity of 
water in the upper vessel decreased, the rate at which it flowed out 
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varied. But they found, too, that a little ingenuity could remedy 
this, so they now used three vessels, all connected, in each clepsydra. 
The first was a reservoir of water which supplied the second in such 
a way that the level of water in it was always kept the same, and 
since the pressure was thus necessarily constant, the flow of water into 
the third vessel was uniform. This last vessel was graduated, and a 
floating index measured the quantity of water it contained. 

Rather more than a century before our era (the Grecian records re- 
latewith pride), a certain Aesibus of Alexandria made a novel clepsydra, 
introducing an zesthetic element into the utility. As the water rose 
in the lower vessel, little figures rose with it and pointed out the 
hours on the index. Eighty years later Athens determined to have 
a public timepiece which should control the time of the city, so in 
the Tower of the Wings, then being built in the market-place, two 
vessels were placed and connected with a running stream of water, 
which kept the upper one full to a certain level ; the lower vessel 
received the water trickling from the upper, and as usual a floating 
index registered the water’s rise, and with it the passage of time. 

The Chinese had initiated water-clocks, and all the way along 
the line of their development they kept the lead. They were the 
first who utilised water action to work moving models, and we 
can imagine the sensation it must have caused among the Celestials 
when Tsiang Heng, in 130 A.D., connected with his clepsydra a 
moving model of the earth and the heavenly bodies, in which each 
star moved round the earth with its apparent motion. This gave the 
initiative to the construction of more elaborate clepsydras, and we 
even read of them in the shapes of birds, dragons, and so forth. At 
length mechanical skill attained to an instrument that would work 
without constant watching, and would strike the hour by day and 
night, a drum sounding the day hours, and a bell ringing out those 
by night. There was, however, nothing of the modern way of 
striking a different number as each hour passed by, for the Chinese 
named, not numbered, the hours, so could make no such distinctions. 

Elaboration in water-clocks grew apace as each generation vied 
with the preceding ones in the ingenuity it could exercise. Of some 
of these clocks we have full accounts as they became in turn the 
marvel of the age. In the eighth century the great Emperor of the 
East, Harun al Raschid, of “Arabian Nights” fame, sent to 
Charlemagne, Emperor of the West, an embassy carrying rare and 
curious gifts. An elephant, a tent of rare silken stuff, the Keys of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and a marvellous clock were among 
them, each gift being some special rarity meet for so great a Prince 
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to give and so great to receive. ‘The clock was of gilt bronze,” 
says Eginhard, “wherein a clepsydra marked cut twelve hours. 
As each hour ended a little golden ball was released and fell on a 
bell, struck it and made a sound. Moreover, the clock had in it 
twelve horsemen, which issued forth from twelve windows at the end 
of the hours, and by the shock of their issuing forth closed up 
twelve other windows, which before were opened. Many other 
marvels were there also in the clock, too long'to tell.” But we wish 
now that Eginhard had not so spared his words. 

But this was soon surpassed by the work ofa Chinese astronomer, 
who constructed his clock in the form of a terrace three stories high. 
On the upper story the motions of the heavenly bodies, and other 
astronomical features, were shown ; on the middle story, where also 
were placed the wheels working the whole machine, he put twelve 
images of men, who appeared in turn every hour at an open door on 
the terrace ; on the lowest story were figures which struck not only 
the hour, but the eighth part of every hour, Thus he combined 
time-telling, time-sounding, and astronomy. Naturally the works 
were very complicated, and it is recorded that the wheels were some 
perpendicular, some horizontal, and some oblique, and that falling 
water supplied the motor power. 

But the triumph of Chinese art in this direction seems to have 
been reached about the middle of the fourteenth century, and the 
masterpiece was the labour of an Emperor, the last of the Mogul 
race. He was not esteemed for his general qualities (he is described 
as monkey-faced and effeminate), but he would evidently have made 
a better mechanic thanemperor. He constructed three toy temples, 
and placed them on the top of a box of works. In the centre temple 
he put a number of fairics, who each carried the sign of one of the 
hours. One side temple was dedicated to the moon, and one to 
the sun, and both were inhabited by miniature genii, and connected 
with the middle temple by bridges. Outside the temple were the 
images of two gods standing before two drums. At the hours the 
gods struck the drums, a fairy came out with her hour-sign, and genii 
from the temples of the sun and the moon wended their way 
across the bridge, apparently ascertained the time from the fairy, and 
returned to report to their fellows. Altogether this device of Shun 
Tsing, the Mogul Emperor, seems to have been a very pretty toy. 

It is strange, with elaborate works such as this in existence, 
that the only Chinese specimen handed down to posterity by this 
generation is of a primitive and rude description, a relapse, as it 
were, from a high standard to the level of centuries before. It may 
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still be seen in the Watch Tower of Canton, where it was placed at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century by Chin Yungho, and though 
the Tower has gone through many vicissitudes, the clepsydra yet 
remains in working order, a living example of a past era. It is 
called Tung-Wu-Tek-lan—“ copper jar dropper ”—and is an arrange- 
ment of four copper jars of varying size placed on a brick stairway, 
the steps of which are of such depth that the top of one jar is 
level with the bottom of the one above. Water is poured into the 
top jar, and slowly trickles through the series of jars, and along 
the open trough connecting them. In the lowest jar is the index, 
and twice a day, early morning and late afternoon, this index is 
set, and twice a day, too, the water from the lowest is emptied 
back into the highest jar to begin again its trickling round. Every 
quarter of the year the whole water is renewed to keep the quantity 
constant, and the jars are kept covered, to prevent, as much as 
possible, evaporation. ‘Two large drums are close by, and on them 
the attendant watchman sounds the hours by night and day. With 
regard to the accuracy of this elemental public timepiece, the 
editor of the “Chinese Repository” says: ‘‘ Probably ruder contrivance 
to denote time can hardly be found the world over, and if it were 
not for clocks and watches everywhere in use which rectify inaccura- 
cies, the Cantonese would soon be greatly behind in their reckoning, 
so far as they had to depend on this clepsydra, and the time-sticks 
which are burnt to regulate it.” 


G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 
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RICHARD WAGNER. 


N a musical paper recently appeared the following passage over 
the familiar initials “F.C.”: “It is surely time that Wagner was 
allowed to take his hard-won seat among the immortals without any 
more of the childish and futile opposition which continues to be 
exhibited by some even in the present day. Victory was ever with 
him—his detractors have always imagined a vain thing ; now let us 
have peace, and let us acknowledge Richard Wagner as a classic—an 
artist not only to be honoured, but to be quoted as an authority and 
imitated as a model in all theoretical and practical points which have 
to do with dramatic composition. Of course composers have regarded 
him in that light for the last twenty years, but it is the formal recog- 
nition by schoolmen that I demand for him.” It is impossible not 
to sympathise with these words. The ‘common people” now hear 
Wagner gladly, and it is with the object of explaining why, that this 
article has been written—not from the standpoint of the expert 
musician, but from that of the ever-increasing crowd of opera-goers 
who are always best pleased when the performance offered to them is 
one of Wagner’s works. If further excuse be needed for its appear- 
ance, it may be said that the public are still waiting for a cheap 
popular biography of the great Saxon written in Anglo-Saxon. 
Richard Wagner was born at Leipsic on May 22, 1813, the 
son of the chief of police, but not, however, beyond the sphere of 
theatrical influence. Although not musically an infant prodigy, the 
child was father to the man. Set tolearn freehand drawing, the little 
boy wanted there and then to start upon life size historical paintings. 
At the age of thirteen he had translated the first twelve books of 
Homer’s Odyssey, and he set about learning English in order that 
he might read Shakespeare in the original. Subsequently he wrote a 
drama of which the end had to be played by ghosts, as in the earlier 
acts he had killed off forty-two characters. At the age of sixteen 
Wagner heard Beethoven’s music, and thereupon he resolved to 
become a musician. Neglecting at first his studies in counterpoint, 
he took to composing overtures for grand operas. Before he was of 
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age he had written some concert music and immature operas, which in 
the present instance must be ignored. In 1834 he became music 
director of the opera at Magdeburg ; but the venture failed, as did a 
similar company at Konigsberg, where Wagner went next—having in 
the meantime, when only twenty-three years old, imprudently married 
Minna Planer, a young actress, an admirable woman in her sphere, 
which was not that of wife to a genius. The young couple went 
from K6nigsberg to Riga, but ultimately had to flee in disguise to 
escape importunate creditors. “The unknown young musician witha 
wife, an immature opera (the ‘Love Veto’), two acts of ‘ Rienzi,’ a 
small purse, and a terribly large and terribly hungry Newfoundland 
dog,” sailed from Pillau to Paris, v/@ London. Storm following 
storm, the voyage lasted three and a half weeks, and the vessel had to 
seek safety in the Norwegian fiords, where Wagner heard the story of 
the Flying Dutchman and gained the local colour that later stood 
him in good stead. A week in London sufficed, and this is not sur- 
prising, as the Wagners lodged off Seven Dials. In Boulogne 
Wagner made the acquaintance of Meyerbeer, and, armed with 
introductions, sought his fortune in Paris, Here a disheartening 
succession of disappointments awaited him. His wife’s jewellery had 
to be pawned, and he unsuccessfully sought employment as a chorus 
singer in an inferior boulevard theatre. An overture, his only manu- 
script of which he sent to London, was returned and lost, as he had no 
money to pay for the postage. He kept body and soul together by 
musical hack work, avenging himself, as he said, “ for such humilia- 
tion” by writing bitter and wonderfully graphic novelettes, based on his 
own experiences, fora French musical paper. However, he found 
time to finish “ Rienzi,” and to compose the whole of the “Flying 
Dutchman.” 

After three years in Paris he returned to Dresden, where 
“ Rienzi” was produced, and pronounced a success. Of “Rienzi” 
it is sufficient to say that Wagner founded the book on Bulwer’s 
novel, and to add his own words: “ My ambition was not only to 
imitate, but with reckless extravagance to surpass all that had gone 
before in brilliant finales, hymns, processions, and musical clang of 
arms. Whilst writing the libretto I simply thought of an opera text 
which would enable me to employ the principal forms of grand 
opera, such as introductions, finales, choruses, arias, duets, trios, 
&c.” The “ Flying Dutchman” was a great step in advance, and 
for that reason was a failure when produced a few weeks later. It is 
an old story powerfully retold, full of strong situations. The music 
and words are wonderfully wedded—the music is often weird in the 
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extreme, and throughout smacks of the salt sea. One critic, seeking 
to belittle it, said it made him sea-sick—in reality a. tremendous 
compliment ; and another—an Englishman—vowed the music was 
hideous and detestable. For twenty years the “ Flying Dutchman” 
was not heard in Dresden again. Wagner, however, was shortly 
afterwards made one.of the royal conductors at. Dresden, and for six 
years he wielded the baton. 

In this period he composed “Tannhauser” and “ Lohengrin.” 
The former was produced at Dresden fifty-one years ago. The re- 
membrance of that premidre was a torture to him. The people 
flocked to the theatre ; but what went they there for to see?—the 
operatic features, which, however, have this abiding value, that they 
show that Wagner could have beaten other composers on their own 
stage. Wagner could almost have said, as Hegel said of his disciples, 
‘None understands me save one, and he misunderstands me!” 
The story of “ Tannhauser” is sufficiently well known. In human 
interest it is second only to “Tristan.” Musically it is nearer the 
commonplace than the later works, but it contains enough melody 
for half a dozen ordinary operas. The critics who killed “Tann- 
hauser” for a time vowed it would never be revived. One declared 
that Wagner was “ no artist either in taste or creativeness,” adding 
“ Time will judge” ; another described the music, as “shrill noise 
with abundance of broken crockery effects.” 

In 1847 “ Lohengrin” was finished, but no manager would touch 
it—“ Lohengrin,” which to-day, judging by the number of perform- 
ances, is the most popular opera in the world, but which Wagner 
himself was destined not to hear till twelve years later. Not un- 
naturally dissatisfied with things in general, he joined forces with the 
revolutionists that in Saxony, as elsewhere in Europe just then, were 
so busy, and he took part in the insurrection at Dresden in 1849. 
But what part is not clear—one authority suggests the musical 
direction of the alarm bells. For this Wagner had to fly the 
country, and he went to settle at Zurich. On his way thither he 
stopped at Weimar, and made the acquaintance of Liszt, No 
historical friendship between men was ever more delightful to con- 
template than that which subsisted between the greatest. composer 
and the greatest pianist of modern times. Wagner became the hero 
of Liszt, who was invaluable as a banker, and what is. better, gave 
him all needful encouragement when he seemed an Athanasius contra 
mundum, It was at Weimar—forbidden ground to Wagner—that 
Liszt in 1850 brought out “ Lohengrin,” and: before.long pilgrims 
were going to Weimar to hear the “ Flying Dutchman,” “ Tann- 
hauser,” and “ Lohengrin,” as later they have gone to Bayreuth to 
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hear Wagner’s music dramas, properly so called. The story of 
“ Lohengrin,” the Knight of the Grail, the champion of a maiden in 
distress, whose curiosity, like that of Eve and Pandora and Mrs. 
Bluebeard, cost her so dear, is known to all. It is taken from the 
poem of Wolfram von Eschenbach, who figures in “Tannhiuser.” 
Ortrud, however, is Wagner’s own creation, and her complex per- 
sonality he explains by saying: “She is a woman who does not know 
love. This expresses everything, even the most terrible. Her 
sphere is politics. A political man is detestable, but a political 
woman is an atrocity—such an atrocity I had to pourtray.” With 
the exception of the hackneyed wedding march, there is nothing in 
“ Lohengrin” which can be torn from its context without injury. 
But what a melodious whole! It is hard to understand that twenty- 
one years passed before “ Lohengrin” was heard in London, and 
forty-four years before it charmed the ears of Paris. But one of the 
Berlin critics described the music as “a disagreeable precipitate of 
nebulous theories, a frosty sense and soul congealing tone-whining.” 
Another said it was “ blubbering baby-talk” ; and a third complained 
that “the hearer is tortured and dragged through a saccharine bom- 
bast of harmonies that make one’s hair stand on end.” Our own 
Hullah said it was “ simply inconceivable that operas without music, 
like ‘ Lohengrin,’ should take any permanent hold on the human 
soul.” And in the opinion of the Zimes the opera was “a mass of 
incoherent rubbish.” Once more the stone which the builders re- 
jected has become the head of the corner. 

For six years after the completion of “ Lohengrin” Wagner wrote 
no music, but instead, the pity o’t! essays on all things under the 
sun—“from solar myths to diet,” which fill ten stout volumes, 
Some acquaintance with these is absolutely necessary to the student 
of Wagner. It was now that he wrote the words of the “ Nibelung’s 
Ring,” and when Liszt heard that Wagner proposed to turn it into a 
music drama, he wrote: “ May the living God bless you and have you 
in His keeping, my glorious friend! It is a subject worthy of you.” 
At Zurich Wagner often lacked the necessaries of life, and he begged 
continually of Liszt. His prosaic wife at this time suggested to 
Wagner that he should write for the gallery, and behind his back 
(when he had written the “ Rheingold” and half the “ Walkiire” !) she 
asked, “Is Richard such a great genius after all?” Small wonder that 
the pair ultimately separated. To finish with domestic details, it may 
conveniently be said here that in 1870, after four years as a widower, 
Wagner married. Liszt’s daughter, Cosima, the divorced wife of Hans 
yon Bilow,.and now the presiding genius at Bayreuth 
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In 1855 Wagner came to London for four months (staying at 22 
Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park) to conduct the Philharmonic concerts. 
‘The whole English press, with the exception of the Daily News, whose 
critic was Hogarth, the father-in-law of Charles Dickens, was in arms, 
The “ Tannhauser” overture—now the most popular of all overtures— 
was played, and the Zimes critic reported that “a more inflated display 
of extravagance and noise had rarely been submitted to an audience,” 
throwing in such phrases as “senseless discord,” ‘tedious beyond 
endurance,” “wild, extravagant, and demagogic cacophony.” ‘The 
Sunday Times, not to be outdone, called Wagner a desperate char- 
latan, adding that “no English harmonist of more than one year’s 
growth could be found sufficiently without ears and education to pen 
such vile things.” Wagner wrote that all this time in London he 
lived like one of the lost souls in hell; but the concerts were a 
financial success, and the Queen sent for the composer, to say that 
his compositions had charmed her, and Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert ostentatiously led the applause. 

Back at Zurich, Wagner finished the “ Walkiire,” and Liszt wrote 
about “your magnificent and marvellous work—dearest Richard, 
you are truly a divine man.” In 1857 most of “ Siegfried” had been 
composed, but it was not finished until twelve years later—after 
“Tristan” and the “ Meistersingers.” The truth is that Wagner 
despaired of ever getting the “Ring” properly performed, and it 
was long since he had appeared as a composer. He set to work upon 
“Tristan,” going in 1859 to Paris, in the forlorn hope of producing 
the new opera there. At the instigation of Princess Metternich, 
Napoleon ordered that “’Tannhauser” should be produced at the 
Grand Opera, regardless of expense. Wagner prepared the Paris 
version, and held no fewer than 164 rehearsals. ‘The aristocratic 
blackguards of the Jockey Club, incensed at no ballet being included 
for their lady-loves, attended the first performance with penny whistles, 
so that Baudelaire wrote that for the noise he really did not know 
if the opera was even sung. After three nights of this Wagner with- 
drew the opera, and all the money he got was £30. He was now 
given leave to return to his Fatherland at the age of forty-eight, after 
thirteen years’ exile. ‘ Tristan” was accepted at Vienna, but aban- 
doned after fifty-four rehearsals as “impossible,” and twenty years 
passed before the opera was performed in the Austrian capital. 

In the meantime Wagner determined to meet the Philistines half- 
way, and set about the “ Meistersingers”—his one comicopera. In 1864 
we find him, in ill-luck and ill-health, not far removed from suicide, 
suddenly sought out by King Ludwig of Bavaria, then eighteen years old, 
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who had read the “ Ring” poem, and who, Wagner says, “loved him 
ecstatically.” “Through him,” the composer wrote, “the male sex 
has completely rehabilitated itself in my eyes.” The King gave 
Wagner a house and an order to finish the Tetralogy, and in the follow- 
ing year “ Tristan,” then eight years old, was produced at Munich 
with conspicuous success, which, however, led to little. “ Tristan 
und Isolde,” the first-fruit of Wagner’s maturity, is once more an old 
story, common to Scandinavia, Spain, Italy, France, Germany, and 
England, in differing versions. No love music ever written has 
surpassed the duet in the second act, and the tragic intensity of the 
third act is a revelation. This music drama has been well called a 
poem for poets and a score for musicians, marking a new epoch in 
the evolution of music, which in this opera varies with the meaning 
of every line inthe poem. Wagner was willing to submit this work 
to the severest test that could result from any theoretic assertion of 
his, and he said he had made a longer stride in “ Tristan” from 
“ Tannhauser,” than in “Tannhauser” from the modern opera. 
Space will not permit of tracing Schopenhauer’s influence in this 
work ; an enemy declared that it was only the philosopher of deca- 
dence who enabled the artist of decadence to discover himself. The 
headings of the ew York Times, 4 propos of the first night, are worth 
reproducing :— 

“A work not wanted outside of Germany, and not too often there.” 
“Beginning of the end of the craze for symphonic music in the 
opera.” 

Meanwhile Wagner’s enemies had not been idle—no man ever 
had more. He had the defects of his qualities, and we know that 


With fame in just proportion envy grows, 
The man that makes a character makes foes. 


By malicious slanders they fanned popular feeling against him, so that 
to prevent insurrection the composer had to flee to Lucerne. Ludwig 
visited him there zncognito, and, what is better, allowed him an annuity 
of £800, Wagner at Lucerne finished the “ Meistersingers,” and 
twenty-two years after the first sketches of it had been made it was 
produced with the greatest success at Munich, on June 21, 1868. 
The “ Meistersingers” has been referred to as a comic opera—a satire 
would be a more correct term. One of the Guild of Master Singers 
has promised his daughter, Eva, to the singer who should win the prize 
at a festival. Walter, a knight who loves Eva, seeks entrance to the 
guild that he may compete. He is Wagner himself, or, at least, the 
embodiment of natural music untrammelled by pedantic and con- 
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ventional rules. Beckmesser, a rival, the typical critic, shows how 
Walter’s trial song possesses of melody not a trace. Hans Sachs, the 
glorious cobbler and poet too, who befriends Walter and Eva, is 
enlightened public opinion. The opera ends with Beckmesser’s 
discomfiture and Walter’s success with the “ Preislied,” almost, if not 
quite, the loveliest melody Wagner wrote, and rivalled only in this 
opera by a quintet and the choruses. Yet, although it has operatic 
features, which once more show how Wagner could transcend others 
on their own ground, the whole scene is symphonic and connected. 
The scenes are a triumph of realism, and have even induced some to 
visit. Nuremberg. Munich, however, would have none of the proposed 
Wagner theatre, so Bayreuth was chosen instead, and Wagner built 
himself the Villa Wahnfried there. The foundation-stone of the theatre 
was laid in 1872, on Wagner’s fifty-ninth birthday; the composer 
insisting that the orchestra and, thank goodness, the conductor 
should be invisible, and that side seats and boxes should be abolished. 
Owing to that lack of pence which vexes public men, the ‘ Ring” 
was not brought out at Bayreuth until 1876—twenty years ago, or 
twenty-two years after its composition had been begun. 

It is quite impossible to give in a few words an adequate idea of 
the story about which whole volumes have been written. It is 
welded out of the old sagas—“ the primeval heritage of the German 
people.” In the “Rheingold” we find Alberech, the Nibelung, 
renouncing love for gold, and robbing the Rhine maidens of treasures, 
in particular the ring, which are to make him all-powerful. By cunning, 
Wotan, chief of the gods, wrests these treasures from him, and bestows 
the ring on twogiants as aransom for Freia, goddess of youth and beauty, 
their reward for building Walhalla. But fearful lest Alberech’s curse 
on the ring should rest on the gods, Wotan, in union with a human 
woman, begets the Volsung twins, Siegmund and Sieglinda, in the hope 
that Siegmund, possessed of no selfish motive, may regain the ring and 
restore it to the Rhine maidens, The unhappy love and fate of the 
twins is told in the “ Walkiire.” Brunnhilda, one of the Walktire, 
also offspring of Wotan, who carry the dead heroes to garrison 
Walhalla, saves Sieglinda at the cost of her divinity. Wotan throws 
Brunnhilda into a trance, and the mortal who awakens her therefrom 
is to have her as bride ; and, that the rescuer of the sleeping beauty 
needs be fearless, Wotan surrounds her with fire. The third drama 
tells the story of Siegfried, the child of the twins, brought up in the 
forest by one of the Nibelungs, who wishes to get the treasure for 
himself. Siegfried slays his designing foster-father, and also the 
dragon who guards the treasure, of which he then possesses himself. 
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Fearless, he finds Brunnhilda, and claims her as bride. In “ Gotter- 
dimmerung,” or “The Dusk of the Gods,” it is seen how the curse on 
the ring follows Siegfried, who is treacherously slain by Alberech’s 
son, and Brunnhilda in passionate self-surrender immolates herself 
on the burning pyre; the Rhine rises, its maidens regain the ring, 
Walhalla is seen in flames, the reign of the gods is ended, and the 
new era of love is inaugurated. It is a stupendous story, this, full of 
symbolic significance and exquisite and majestic nature poetry. The 
scenery is the grandest ever conceived for the stage. Most typically, 
the music is a means to an end—that end the drama as a whole. 
The actors are few, their movements simple, there is practically no 
chorus, and not a tune, in the narrow sense, from beginning to end. 
It has its intervals of tediousness as performed in this country, but 
then the Tetralogy was never intended for the general stage, on which 
it makes too great demands, <nd to be fully appreciated it must be 
heard as a whole on successive nights. The first performance was “a 
moral victory,” though i involved a loss of £7,500, and the critics, 
who on this cried havoc and let loose the dogs of war with a ven- 
geance, prophesied that the theatre would on the morrow be a circus, 
a dancing hall, or a national shooting gallery. Wagner was forced to 
let the Ring” be performed at ordinary theatres to pay the debt, 
which was just as well, or otherwise it would not have been heard 
outside of Bavaria. 

In 1877 six concerts were given at the Albert Hall, Wagner 
conducting, in order to meet the deficiency. Wagner went to Wind- 
sor, made a host of friends, including George Eliot, had his portrait 
painted by Mr. Herkomer, and read the story of “‘ Parsifal”—conceived, 
like all hisdramatic poems except “Tristan,” before his thirty-fifth year 
—toa select party at his rooms, 12 Orme Square, Bayswater. It was 
at Palermo, that beautiful city once seen never forgotten, where Wagner 
had located his first ambitious effort—the “‘ Love Veto, ” or “ Novice 
of Palermo,” it was at the Sicilian capital in 1882 that the score of 
“ Parsifal ” was finished, and later in the year sixteen successive perfor- 
mances of it were given with entire success at Bayreuth. “ Parsifal ” 
is Wagner’sonesacred music drama. While one critic vowed “Parsifal” 
would remain externally unrivalled as an attempt to retell an old 
legend of the Holy Grail with due reverence for its traditional form 
and full sympathy with the modern spirit, another—the madman 
Nietsche—declared he despised every one who does not regard 
“Parsifal” as an outrage on morals. It is really a passion play. 
The two ‘great religious systems, Christianity and Buddhism, find 
place in it side by side with Schopenhauerism. Alas ! that its wealth 
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of choral and orchestral splendours, its unequalled pageantry, 
should have to remain unknown to those who cannot go to 
Bayreuth. 

In the autumn Wagner went to Venice, and on February 13, 
1883, he died, and was buried at the place he had made famous to 
all time. All Venice mourned him, and when, some years later, I 
was there, my gondolier was more excited in pointing out the Palace 
Vendramini, where Wagner died, than in indicating any other sight 
of the city. 

. After the production of “Tannhiuser,” Wagner, who had a great 
admiration for his fellow reformer, quoted Luther’s famous words, 
“ Heream I. God help me. I cannot be otherwise.” He felt the single 
possibility before him was to induce the public to understand and 
participate in his aims as an artist. What were those aims? He 
asked himself, ‘‘ Can the theatre be in this century what it was in the 
palmy days of Athens?” His answer was, “ Yes, by means of the 
music drama.” He thought that individually the arts could go no 
further. In Beethoven, for instance, music pure and simple had 
reached its climax. In the music drama, music, poetry, and scenery 
must be equally important, each giving way to the other. In the 
score the musician should find full scope, in the words the poet, in 
the scenery the painter and architect, and in the poses and move- 
ments of the actor should be realised the aspirations of the sculptor. 
Wagner’s music must not be heard, therefore, in the concert room, 
but in the theatre, where, according to the German “ philosopher,” 
-Nietsche, now under restraint, “one becomes mob, herd, woman, 
Pharisee, voting animal, patron, idiot—Wagnerian!” Nor can the 
pianoforte represent the master who was at first opposed to his operas 
being arranged for that most useful of instruments. Wagner’s 
scenery suggests that had he persevered he would have become a 
great painter, and, as everybody knows, he wrote his own words. 
Curiously enough, in Bayreuth, in the very year that Wagner was 
born, Jean Paul had written : “Hitherto Apollo has always distributed 
the poetic gift with his right hand, the musical with his left, to two 
persons so widely apart that up to this hour we are still waiting for 
the man who will create a genuine opera by writing both its text and 
its music.” Wagner was attracted to mythical subjects because the 
emotions suggested by them are more elemental, lending themselves 
best to broad effects. He held that in dealing with ordinary history 
one had either to distort facts or be conventional. His skill as a 
poet, not necessarily, of course, as a rhymer, is now owned by all. 
For instance, he was at great pains to avoid the hoarse gutturals with 
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which the German language abounds. He chose chiefly alliterative 
verse, which is itself vocally melodious. The poet provides emotional 
and rhythmic verse—the musician does the rest. In his skill in re- 
telling an old story, Wagner has been likened by enthusiasts to Shakes- 
peare, in the simplicity of his style to A2schylus, in his mysticism to 
Goethe. Small wonder that, having made dry bones live, this modern 
Pygmalion fell in love with his Galatea. 

As musician, Wagner killed old-fashioned opera—his influence is 
felt in all modern works of importance—he killed the opera with its 
ludicrous libretto, inartistic acting, “the aria introduced to enable 
the singer to display the agility of his vocal chords,” the scales, 
arpeggios, and trills, the tiresome recitatives, the chorus of conspira- 
tors shouting out details of a plot in the market-place and dragged 
in with absurd inappropriateness at the end of every act ; and he 
rescued the orchestra from playing the part of a mere accompanist. 
Great deliverer that he was, he banished the old-fashioned prima 
donna with her capricious jealousy, and the tenor who stood as a 
type—and it is no compliment to women—of effeminate vanity. In 
the third act of “ Parsifal,” Kundry remains on the stage the whole 
time acting, and only sings one word twice. All great Wagner 
interpreters sink their identity in the characters they assume ; they 
do not come to the footlights or suffer the movement to be suspen- 
ded to take encores. In the third act of “Tristan,” Mr. John de 
Reszke’s greatest achievement, we do not think of a somewhat stout, 
middle-aged, highly-respectable Pole, or even of the possessor of the 
most glorious voice in the world; we do not stay to think how 
beautiful the music is here or there. It is something more than 
music—articulate love, boundless and eternal, and tragedy unspeak- 
able. Wagner raised the orchestra from the level of “a monstrous 
guitar” to the dignity of “an artistic conscience”—in his own 
words, “ dissolving the hard immobile ground of the actual scene into 
a fluent, elastic, impressionable ether, whose unsounded bottom is the 
sea of emotion itself.” The orchestra plays the part of the Attic 
chorus (and this is important, as Wagner seldom interrupts the 
movement to explain it to the audience), and to it is often relegated 
the melody, leaving the singers freed from the bonds of tune, as tune 
is vulgarly understood, to give all their attention to the expression of 
passion. 

This suggests the subject of leading motives. A leading motive, 
a recurring theme, has been defined as “a passage of music which 
guides the mind to the person, object, or idea that is represented in 
its competition and employment,” Wagner’s leading motives are 
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mere suggestions, a bar or two interwoven to recall or predict 
emotions rather than concrete forms or mere historical facts. This 
distinction, which is somewhat subtle, prevents a suggestion of 
cheapness in their frequent use, and shows Wagner’s superiority over 
other musicians who before him and since have employed motives, 
which, moreover, he varied and adapted as the situation demanded. 
Mr. H. T. Finck, whose book is a veritable Wagner encyclopedia, 
and has supplied me with most of the ludicrous “ criticisms ” quoted, 
and with much other matter incorporated in this article, points 
out that the “ Parsifal” motive when the “pure fool” appears in a 
closed helmet is mysterious, when he is made king broad and 
majestic, when he has slain the wicked knights agitated and heroic, 
and when he is called a gander curiously grotesque. Wagner is 
credited by an industrious German with 386 motives. He used two 
in “ Rienzi,” 127 in the “ Ring,” and sixty-four in “ Meistersingers,” 
which shows his progression in their employment, but he deprecated 
their being labelled and thought too much of. However, a know- 
ledge of them is essential to the intelligent appreciation of the music, 
and they are a great help to the understanding of the action. It 

nust be remembered that Wagner composed—very often for the full 
orchestra straight off—with infinite patience, and left nothing to 
chance. A common charge against him is that he broke the 
absolute rules of music, like Walter in the “ Meistersingers,” and one 
is reminded of the representative of a tailor’s paper who every year 
criticises the coats and dresses in the Academy portraits. It is 
sufficient in answer to quote Mr. Dannreuther: “It is not too much 
to say that among the hundreds of unusual and complex combinations 
in ‘Tristan,’ ‘Siegfried,’ ‘GOtterdimmerung,’ and ‘ Parsifal,’ it would be 
difficult to point to a single crude one.” Then Wagner’s critics assert 
that he is noisy, but this is a misapprehension arising from ‘his 
immature “ Rienzi.” Singularly imperceptive people, too, complain 
that his music lacks melody. Of course it is impossible to convince 
any one that melody exists when it is not obvious to that one. But 
if what has been said about the orchestra is remembered, it will be 
found on careful examination that Wagner’s music is nothing but 
melody in continuous flow. However, it may be admitted with Dr. 
Hueffer that “it is much more difficult to single out the melody in 
Wagner than in the Italian opera, where a snatch of fine cantilena 
appears like an oasis in the desert of recitativi secchi.” Even such 
a determined opponent of Wagner as Nietsche has been compelled 
to add to his declaration that “I detest Wagner” the words “ but I 
no longer stand any other kind of music.” It was this good man 
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who based his objection to Wagner on physiological grounds, which 
suggests a curious confusion of ideas in his mind. 

He who is not moved to laughter by the “ Meistersingers” and 
to tears, not literally, perhaps, by “Tristan,” can have no sense of 
humour, but must be cursed with a very unemotional nature for 
which he is to be truly pitied. “The young,” said Mr. George 
Meredith, in another connection, “ who avoid the region of romance 
escape the title of fool at the cost of a celestial crown ;” and else- 
where “the Philistine detests it because he has no view out or in. 
The dry confess they are cut off from the living tree, peeled and sap- 
less, when they condemn it. The vulgar demand to have their 
pleasures in their own likeness—and let them swamp their troughs !” 
Works like Wagner’s are, to adopt a German aphorism, “as a mirror : 
if an ass looks in you cannot expect an apostle to look out.” Wagner 
is supreme by the merit of his emotional nature, of his sincerity, of 
his originality, and of his lofty ideals of art ; and that which half a 
century ago was called in contempt the music of the future is the 
music of the future still, but with this difference, that it is also most 


emphatically the music of the present. 
as R. MAYNARD LEONARD. 
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AN ODD STORY. 


R. JOHN AUBREY, F.R.S., was an antiquary, a gentleman 
of high repute, an ingenious and learned virtuoso, as 
inquisitive as Herodotus. Before I pass on to the incident described 
in one of his miscellaneous papers, I should like to say a word about 
himself. He was born in 1625-6, a weakly child, at Easton-Piers, 
in Wiltshire, and educated at Malmesbury School, and at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where a friendship with Mr. Anthony & Wood 
caused him to turn his attention to antiquities and curiosities of all 
kinds. His father died in 1646, and left him estates in no less than 
five counties, together with the reversion to a number of lawsuits, 
which eventually ruined him. In 1662 he became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society ; in 1664 he went on a journey to France, as far as 
Orleans, and returned in October of the same year with a wife; but 
from a pithy note among his papers, the affair was not altogether to 
his mind. “I made,” he writes, “ my first addresses in an ill hour to 
Joan Somner.” He wrote a life of Mr. Hobbes, the philosopher, and 
a “Perambulation of Surrey.” He had intended to perambulate 
Wiltshire also, but foreseeing that life would not suffice him, he 
deposited the papers in the Ashmolean Museum, but afterwards 
published a selection of them in Miscellanies. His worldly affairs, 
as his biographer says, “ran very cross,” and obliged him to sell 
his whole estate, the sale being completed in 1670, “ from which year,” 
says the old philosopher, “thank God, I have enjoyed a happy 
delitescency,” by which he means obscurity. An old friend, Lady 
Long of Draycott, received him as an inmate into her house, but he 
died at Oxford on a journey, though the time of his death and burial 
are uncertain. Heaffected the name “ Albericus ”—“ vulgo Aubrey,” 
as he used to add. 

Now for his story: it is related in a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Andrew Paschal, B.D., Rector of Chedzoy, in Somersetshire. Mr. 
Paschal begins by saying that there have been “many prodigious 
things lately performed in a parish called Cheriton-Bishop by some 
discontented daemon.” 
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~ About November last,” he goes on, “in the parish of Spreyton, 
in the county of Devon, there appeared in a field near the dwelling: 
house of Philip Furze (given in some editions as Flurge, but it is 
‘Furze’ in my own copy, which bears date 1784, and was formerly, 
according to the bookplate, in the possession of Dr. Parr) to his servant 
Francis Fry, being of the age of twenty-one, an aged gentleman (who 
afterwards turned out to be Mr. Furze’s father, or ‘what seemed he’) 
with a pole in his hand, like that he was wont to carry about with 
him when living, to kill moles withal—who told the young man he 
should not be afraid of him,” and thereupon mentioned several 
legacies that he had bequeathed by will, which had not been duly 
paid, none of them amounting to more than twenty shillings; these 
he desired should be at once settled, and then, he said politely, he 
would trouble him no further. 

Mr. Philip Furze accordingly, on hearing Francis’s story, paid the 
legacies, as “ the Spectrum ” desired—one of which was a sum of £1 
due to his sister, Mrs. Furze, of Staverton, near Totnes. This was 
taken to Mrs. Furze by Francis Fry, when a difficulty occurred : that 
gentlewoman refused to have anything to do with the money, coming, 
as she plainly said, “ from the Devil.” 

Fry spent the night at Staverton, and the old gentleman paid 
him a second visit when he was in bed. Poor Francis reminded him 
that he had promised not to trouble him, and complained that he 
had at some inconvenience endeavoured to carry out his wishes. 
The Spectrum replied that it was true, but that he was to lay out the 
twenty shillings in a ring, and Mrs. Furze would not refuse that—and 
it seems she did not—and so Francis Fry went home rejoicing, 
having transacted the old gentleman’s business. 

But now a worse thing happened. Old Mr. Furze, the Spectrum, 
had in one of his conversations with Francis spoken with some 
warmth of his own second wife, the late Mrs. Furze, “that wicked 
woman!” Mr. Paschal takes occasion to remark on this: “I knew 
Mrs. Furze myself, and took her for a very good woman ;” but it 
seems that Mr. Paschal was wrong. 

As Francis Fry rode home from Staverton, he found an old 
gentlewoman sitting on the crupper of his saddle behind him. But 
before he could recover from the shock, “she often threw him off his 
horse, and hurried him with such violence as astonished all that saw 
him, or heard how horribly the ground was beaten.” Noone appears 
to have assisted him in any way, though the sight of a stalwart 
young footman of twenty-one being belaboured by an elderly lady 
must have been surprising. 
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On arriving at Spreyton, the horse on which he rode sprang, {n 
a horrible manner and without warning, a distance of twenty-five 
feet. But this was only the beginning of sorrows. The old lady 
began to haunt the house, and appeared to numbers of people whose 
names are given, sometimes in human shape, sometimes as a black dog 
belching fire, sometimes as a horse, which sprang out of the window 
and carried away “one pane of glass with a little bit of iron.” 

Then one morning Francis was found with his head thrust into 
a-narrow space between a bed and a wall, where a man’s fist could 
not enter, and great force had to be used to extricate him; as he 
came out all bruised and bloody, it was thought best to bleed him a 
little more. Then they left him with his arm comfortably bandaged, 
but they had hardly quitted the room when the bandage was whipped 
off and drawn so tight round Francis’s middle as nearly to kill him, 
and was then cut by some invisible agency asunder, “making an 
ugly uncouth noise.” 

Again and again his cravat was pulled tight round his neck and 
he nearly strangled. Then for some days the old lady took a fancy 
to spoiling his periwig, in which it seems he used to sleep; for she 
continued to tear it “ to flitters,” even though he tried the experiment 
of keeping it in a little box with much heavy furniture on the lid. 
Then the old lady broke the buckles on his shoes, and pulled out his 
shoe-strings and threw them about the room, and when the maid 
took hold of the end of one of them, it crisped and curled about her 
hand like a living eel. Then the gentlewoman took to “ dexterously 
tattering ” Fry’s gloves. Mr. Paschal himself examined the remains, 
and said that “nothing human could have done it, and that a cutler 
could not make an engine to do it so.” Then barrels of salt were 
rolled from room to room, and irons leapt into pans of milk, and 
flitches of bacon descended from the ceiling. Then the merry old 
lady appeared in her daughter-in-law’s, Mrs. Philip Furze’s, clothes, 
And worst of all, says Mr. Paschal, was “the entangling of Fry’s face 
and legs about his neck and about the frame of the chairs, and as 
they have been with great difficulty disengaged.” ee 

- But on Easter Eve of the same year (Mr. Paschal notes that he 
passed. the door on-the very day and heard all the details) the 
malevolence of the old lady reached its height. 

Francis was returning from his work, “the little,’ adds Mr. 
Paschal, “that he could do,” when the spectre caught him by the 
skirt of his doublet and carried him away into the air. He was soon 
missed by his master and the workmen, and great inquiry was made, 
but no hearing of him, till at last in about half an hour he was heard 
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whistling and singing in a kind of quagmire, and at first, being 
rescued, no one regarded what he said, as he seemed light-headed. 
But presently he maintained that he had been carried on high into 
the air, that he saw his master’s house beneath him no bigger than a 
haycock; that he then prayed to God that he might not be destroyed, 
and he was let down into the quagmire, so that he fell soft. His 
shoes were found, one on one side of the house, one on the other, 
and next day his periwig, always the object of the old lady’s atten- 
tions, was found hanging in the top of a high tree. Well, poor 
Francis was much benumbed, and on Low Sunday he was carried to 
Crediton to be let blood : and being there left alone for a time, he 
was found in a fit, with his forehead all horribly bruised and swollen. 
When he recovered, he told them that a bird had flown in at the 
window with a stone in its mouth, and flew directly against his fore- 
head. Search was made and a curious brass or copper weight was 
found on the ground, which was taken up and parted among the 
spectators. A gentleman “of good fashion” being at Crediton, had 
a part analysed and found it to be an unknown mineral. 

Mr. Paschal says that he has not visited the house lately, because 
he “was not qualified to be welcome there, having given Mr. Furze 
a great deal of trouble about a conventicle in his house,” where a man 
of Mr. Paschal’s parish was the preacher. But he adds that he 
doubts they can obtain no relief in this demoniacal persecution, 
because they have called to their assistance none but Nonconforming 
ministers ; and it was hardly likely that the spectre would give much 
heed to them. 

Poor Mrs. Fry, Francis’s mother, he adds, had just come to consult 
him, Francis having had five pins thrust into his side that day. But Mr. 
Paschal adds that there must be adiguid datens, something concealed, 
because others in the house are beginning to be troubled, particularly 
Anne Langdon, a maid, who, says Mr. Paschal, screeches in a hellish 
manner; and Thomasin Gidley has obsessions too. 

There the story ends; but John Aubrey adds a similar story 
of the Lord Duffus (in the shire of Murray in Scotland), who was 
carried away when walking in one of his fields, and next day was 
found in Paris, in the King’s cellar, with a silver cup in his hand. 
He was brought before the King and questioned, and he said that the 
previous day, as he walked, he heard the noise of a whirlwind, and 
voices crying “ Horse and Hattock,” which, it is well known, is the 
formula that fairies use when they remove from any place. Where- 
upon, “very imprudently too,” he said “Horse and Hattcck,” and was 
immediately caught up and transferred to the Parisian cellar, where, he 
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said, he drank heartily and fell asleep. The King, without further 
remarks, gave him the cup, and dismissed him, and the cup is still 
preserved in his family. 

He further adds that a gentleman of his acquaintance, Mr. M., 
was in Portugal in 1655, when a man was carried through the air 
from Goa in East India, to Lisbon, in an incredibly short time, and 
instantly, and quite rightly, burnt by the Inquisition. 

These latter stories may be dismissed as hearsay ; but what are 
we to make of the tale of Francis Fry? It is evident, I imagine, that 
he was hysterical and probably epileptic ; but here are incidents 
related in perfect good faith by people of credit, whose word would 
no doubt have held good in any business transaction in which they 
were engaged. I, for one, cannot bring myself to say that the things 
fell out as described, and indeed, some of the most remarkable inci- 
dents depend upon the word of Francis Fry, and we know to what 
trouble people afflicted with certain kinds of delusions will put them- 
selves to persuade others of the truth of their statements. I suppose 
it is not absolutely impossible that after the incident of Easter Eve 
Francis may have put his shoes where they were found and after- 
wards hung his wig in the tree. The most we can say is that to 
none of the witnesses the thing was azfecedently impossible, or even 
improbable. But to me it casts a lurid light on the history of testi- 
mony in all ages, when a story like this can be circulated and attested 
by persons who had absolutely no motive for so doing except the 
propagation of the marvellous. 

The sequel is not related ; but I confess to feeling a sympathetic 
interest in the adventures of the Furze household, and in the ulti- 
mate fate of Francis Fry. 

ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 














A MID-COUNTRY GRETNA GREEN. 


HERE are few races of mankind which do not possess some 
tradition of a period when there was neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage, according to the legal sense of the term. 

“Did you marry your wife because you loved her?” the writer 
once asked an old farmer. “NotI!” was his contemptuous reply. 
“Perhaps she had a fortune,” we suggested. ‘She had nowt. We 
were like pigs, got fond o’ one another wi’ livin’ together.” This 
aged native very likely voiced in some degree the sentiments of early 
man. The tender passion as it now exists in the bosom of the normal 
youth has doubtless been evolved from a very low type animal sensa- 
tion. The restraints which now regulate the intercommunion of the 
sexes are also the result of a slow and gradual growth. We start 
from a comparatively recent period, when primitive man either bought, 
begged, or stole his woman. Such a method necessarily involved 
quarrelling and bloodshed, and is probably responsible for the axiom 
that the ladies are at the bottom of most disturbances. Slowly the 
rude laws of meum et tuum, which had been framed for the protection 
of property, were extended to the female sex, and the man’s woman 
became his chattel. Some outward and visible form of contract had 
necessarily to be employed in order to identify her with her lord and 
master, just as actual “livery and seisin” was formerly necessary for 
the passing of land ; and here we have in a few words the genesis of 
our very complex law of husband and wife. 

Unfortunately, however, for the aspirations of the orderly and law 
abiding, their strivings after perfection have ever been subject to 
considerable opposition and evasion. Apart from the question of 
the wife’s property, which always has been and is yet such a fruitful 
source of perplexity, what a troublesome piece of business the 
apparently simple act of effectively carrying out the marriage rite has 
proved itself to be! What a difficult task the Church and the Law 
have found in executing their administrative powers with anything 
like orderliness and uniformity! ‘The reason arises partly from the 
diversity of circumstances which precede the rite and partly out of 
the (shall we call it optimistic or simulated?) temporary frame of 
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mind of the parties themselves. Their condition frequently renders 
them, for the time being, like Harold Skimpole, unaccountable to 
the ordinary canons of reason and prudence. Especially is this the 
case if they are in any way subjected to the cold shade of opposition. 
They are apt to break out into irresponsible freaks, and sometimes, 
like other victims of mental aberration, there is a cunning in their 
madness which takes the shape of the figurative coach-and-four and 
goes dashing through some Act of Parliament. Then, again, there is 
the crafty schemer who tackles the statute book in a scientific way, 
like a gambler with a “system.” Such folks are like the student of 
algebra who manipulates “y’s” and “z’s,” and startles you by pro- 
ducing « for-an answer. - Such a person was. the lady. of title who, 
under.the old Fleet Prison abominations, married the barber. He, 
poor fellow, had his eye on the “‘y’s” and “s’s” of the marriage laws 
to the exclusion of quite another enactment, which provided that 
the husband was liable for his wife’s debts. He lost his liberty, and 
she solved the problem by gaining hers. The class first mentioned, 
however, whose grievances have always been legion, and whose 
sensibilities are always the most acute, are responsible for most of the 
trouble and difficulty. The discovery of Gretna Green must ever 
rank as a red-letter day in their calendar—its extinguishment should 
be remembered as a day of lamentation. Alas! for the love-lorn of 
our own period, the fierce alertness of the modern age has detected 
and plugged up nearly every loophole large enough for two lovers 
to bolt through. The Fleet went, then Gretna Green. Both are 
historical ; both have been recorded in registers and calendars and 
romances innumerable. One of the most interesting of these is 
Burns’ “ Fleet Register.” It is a book full of interest to the antiquary, 
and after a lapse of nearly three-quarters of a century since its first 
appearance, a republication would command a large circle of readers. 

In the course of a review of this work which appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1833, it is incidentally mentioned that “a 
similar account of obscure chapels in the country at which clandes- 
tine marriages were wont to be celebrated, such, for instance, as the 
Chapel of St. Charles the Martyr, in the Forest of the Peak in Derby- 
shire,” would doubtless prove equally interesting. Since then we are 
not aware that any such work has been written, and we question whether 
the place which the reviewer singles out as an instance is known even 
by name to many outside North Derbyshire. 

The Forest of the Peak was a Royal Chase formed, like the New 
Forest and the waste land or Northumbria, by William the Conqueror. 
It lay nearly midway between those two royal hunting-grounds, and, 
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roughly speaking, about the centre of England. It was a vast tract of 
dreary, bare limestone crag and frowning moorland. _Its appellation, 
in the popular sense, was a misnomer, for it was almost devoid of 
timber. But it was “ foresta”—(without)—outside the jurisdiction 
of the common law. Within the metes and bounds of the Hundred 


and Liberty of High Peak, every interest was made subservient to 


the preservation of thé game. The forest courts which were held at 
such cenfres as Chapel-en-le-Frith and Wormhill devoted themselves 
principally to the maiming of poachers and stray dogs, “The villages 
were Simply settlements of rangers and foresters. “Anything like a 
comprehensive history of this domain has yet to bé written, the 
reason probably being that the material for its construction “is so 
inaccessible. It may be that in some unexplored corner of the Record 
Office there are documents which explain the modus of the forest 
courts, but it seems more likely, from the information which we 
already possess, that their business was conducted without the inter- 
vention of much ink and paper. They declined with the decay of 
feudalism, and the menials of the chase became in process of time 
farmers ; the great forest, which was well adapted for grazing and 
cattle rearing, was gradually appropriated by the King’s tenants on 
terms varying from absolute ownership downwards. This transition 
occupied a long time, and was in fact only completed in the year 
1640, when the Long Parliament performed one of its last acts in 
deforesting the High Peak. 

There is a sleepy little agricultural village, six miles from: the 
watering-place of Buxton, perched upon a plateau of the Derbyshire 
highlands, which has somehow monopolised the name of the whole 
domain. In this obscure neighbourhood, according to the registers, 
a chapel dedicated to King Charles the Martyr was built in the year 
1657. The village itself has unquestionably an origin far more 
ancient, and it seems curious that, unlike such settlements as Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, no place of worship had been provided for the use of the 
foresters. Still more curious is the fact that a fragment of the ancient 
special law of the Liberty should have here found a headquarters, and 
lingered on long afterall the other old prerogatives had been swept away. 

The Chapelry of Peak Forest was not only extra parochial but 
also extra episcopal ; in fact, subject to no external jurisdiction what- 
ever. The incumbent was styled the “ Principal Official and Judge 
in Spiritualities in the Peculiar Court of Peak Forest.” He exercised 
an absolute right to perform the marriage ceremony in just such a 
fashion as he thought fit. It will at once be seen that his prerogative 
differed essentially from that of the “blacksmith” of Gretna Green, 
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for whereas the latter only carried out his functions in accordance 
with the law of another country, and obtained his customers by 
virtue of his close proximity to the English border, his confrére in 
the heart of England tied the knot in pursuance of a special exemp- 
tion from the ordinary law of the land. As the representative of a 
corporation (of which he was the sole member) he possessed a seal 
which still passes to the successive vicars. It is made of beech, 
and is of such a rude design that one wonders why the fat revenues 
which its potential impression yielded to its possessor did not tempt 
him to provide a better one. It may be that its cabalistic inscrip- 
tion, like “that blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia,’ ” contained its virtue. 
Dr. Cox, in his learned work on the “ Churches of Derbyshire,” thus 
describes it : 


It is a small piece of hard wood, round at one end and oval at the other. 
The engraving on the round end has been carelessly cut, so that it can be read 
straightway from the seal itself, and this has, of course, the effect of reversing 
the lettering of the impression. The legend is: ‘‘PECV:IVRS : APVD 
PEAKE FORREST : CAR: ADMC.” That the first part of this implies ‘‘ the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the chapel in the Peak Forest ” is obvious ; and the best 
explanation that we can give of the last four letters is that they stand for ** Anno 
Domini,” and that the engraver had not left himself space to put in more than 
the first two letters of the correct date intended to be expressed in Roman 
numerals, The centre of the seal is occupied by a quartered shield, most rudely 
cut, apparently bearing in the first quarter a plain cross ; in the second a cross 
partee; in the third two nondescript animals (? pigs seeking pannage in the 
forest) ; and in the fourth, on a bend, two mullets. 

The oval end of the shield, which is equally rudely carved, bears in the centre 
the same two animals impaling a square diagonally intersected and three roundlets 
in base. Below this is the date 1665 in Arabic numerals. The legend, which 
in parts is indistinct, seems to be as follows: ‘*SIGIL : IVR : STI: CA: 
MARAD : RAMIA/FRP.” Here again the first part is quite clear as being the 
“Seal of the Jurisdiction of St. Charles the Martyr,” but the rest is a puzzle, 
attributable, we can only suppose, to the ignorance of the provincial carver. The 
stop : scems to have been placed after, instead of before, AD, and several of the 
remaining characters are not quite clear, especially the two given in italics. The 
most likely suggestion that occurs to us (but we readily admit that a better may 
be found) is that it should read in full after MAR, Ad (or apud) Cameram in 
Foresta Regia pecci—i.e. at the chamber (camera) of the Royal Forest of the Peak. 


Directly the church was erected, the special advantages which it 
afforded from the point of view of runaway couples rapidly became 
known, and it soon became a lover’s shrine. Residence in the 
village was of course not essential. You could gallop upto the door 
of King Charles’ church and be married off the reel. Moreover, the 
obliging man of cloth resembled the man of medicine in that he had 
a night bell, at least he was prepared to respond to a nocturnal call, 
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for any hour of the day or night was perfectly legal in his little 
kingdom. The following is a copy of the form of certificate of 
marriage : 

These are to certifye whom it may concern that —— of y® parish of —— and 


—— of y* parish of —— were canonically married in the Church of St. Charles 
in y® Peak Forrest upon —— the —— —— by 


In the year 1728 Parson Jonathan Rose found his clientéle so 
extensive that he deemed it expedient to keep a separate record of 
the outsiders, so he provided a book, which is labelled “ Foreign 
Marriages.” The headline runs thus: “ Register book bought for 
the use of the Peculiar of St. Charles in y® Peak Forrest, 1728. 
Jonathan Rose, Minister.” 

There is no doubt that the more circumspect fathers of the 
Church, in common with most fathers of families, both cleric and lay, 
held the Peak Forest parson and his weddings in righteous abhor- 
rence. The youth of the Midlands were not safe as long as his 
power was so great and his complacency so easy. But it was well 
known that, despite his obliging kindness towards foolish boys and 
girls, he was a stiffnecked and stubborn divine, much given to stand- 
ing on his dignity, and priding himself upon his freedom from epis- 
copal government. The Dean and Chapter of Lichfield were 
patrons of the livings adjacent to Peak Forest, and received their 
accustomed dues from time to time. The Forest parson smiled as 
he thought how, instead of paying dues, he was enabled to levy them. 
The Dean and Chapter at length came to the conclusion that it was 
their duty to move in the matter, and they accordingly did so. What 
line they took we cannot exactly find out, but certain it is that the 
Rev. A. Oldfield was one too many for them. In his “ Answer to 
y° Dane and Chapters Officialle as to their Pretensions to y® Peak 
Forest,” he formulates a vigorous Bill of Rights. This curious 
document is not dated, but was probably written about the year 
1700. Mr. Oldfield commences his epistle in a firm but respectful 
manner : 


I have a due veneration for y* Dane and Chapter as y* Dignitaries of y* Church. 
But y® reason why I cannot comply w them as to their Invasion of y* Liberties 
& Immunities of y° Peak Forest are as Followeth (viz.)—When first I came to y* 
place it was given me to observe by Mr. Bullock and Mr. Wheeldon Senior, the 
late Duke’s [of Devonshire] chief agents, yt y® place was extra parochiall & had 
no dependency on Litchfield, for it was a church donative, & founded on y* Crown 
Land—neither must I pay any appearance at their visitations, and so it was 
acknowledged by y® Famous and Learned Bishop Hacket at his Primary Visitation 
in open Court at Chesterfield, immediately after y* King’s Restauration, 
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Then comes a quaint thrust at the unconscionable greed of his 
adversaries, which follows a recapitulation of their rights in the 
adjoining parishes : 

. « « But not content w* their antient Devidend as their Predicessors formerly 
have been, to enlarge their jurisdiction, w' fain push y* forest, w* was always 
extra parochiall, into. some of y* forenamed parishes w** toany rational & unbiased 
man w‘ seem a prodigious push. 

Mr. Oldfield must have blushed for the rapacity of his satin 
Bakewell and Tideswell and the rest of the parishes already yielded 
them “dividend.” Now, forsooth, they wanted to push their boundary 
wider! The “principal official” of Peak Forest may indeed be par- 
doned for waxing furious at the injustice of this “ prodigious push.” 

3. It is well known y* never any of my predecessors in y* place ever since 
y° church was founded & built did pay any common appearance, or took out any 
Lycence for y* place at their Court, neither have they any president for their 
proceedings. 

4. As to Probates of Wills, etc.. If they can destroy a Register of above 
three score years standing, w** would seem very strange, I presume there is a 
Court cals itself prerogative to yo™ perhaps may take cognizance of these things. 

“You exercise a jurisdiction over marriages and the proving of 
wills. So do I. My authority is therefore at least equal to yours. But 
you are apparently bent upon allowing nothing to stand in the way 
of your designs. You are utterly unscrupulous and—who knows— 
ecclesiastical might has often in the past spelt. ecclesiastical right— 


-perhaps you may. despatch your emissaries to burn. ‘down | my | church 


and destroy my records. But take care, ye great anes,. take care, | for 
you, even you. are answerable to.a higher stoi ina matter of ‘that 
sort.” 

5’. As to yor further sevsisiltiai against me you cannot justly dnine 3 your 
significavit wt" any notorious Heresie, Schism, Symony, Perjury, Usury, Incest, 
Adultery, or any other gross immoralities, & if so then it must be pro contumacia 
only, and in y* there will be found a case de meo et tuo, so must be further 
inspected, for he yt is chancellor in his own cause y® world would think it a 


wonder if he does not carry it. 


We cannot precisely follow the argument of Parson Oldfield’s 
fifthly. He appears to suggest that as he has not been guilty of any 
breach of the canon law, his bishop has no authority over him in 
the diocesan courts ; possibly, like Pooh Bah, he claims a.composite 
official character, and would insist that the proper arbiter was.the 
“Judge in Spiritualities” of Peak Forest, in which case “ye world 
would certainly think it a wonder” if he did not carry the day ! 

After “ sixthly” comes a fiery peroration : 


These are some of y* reasons why I cannot comply w** the Deane & Chapter 
in their Invasion upon the Liberties & Immunities of y* Peak Forest, especially 
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since it hath been so carefully and nobly defended by his Grace’s Noble 
Progenitors from all former invasions ever since it flow’ from y* Crown to y* 
Noble Family. Though now the invaders write it ye Peak Forest, intra nostram 
jurisdictionem, with as much confidence as ever Jezabel gave Ahab Naboth’s 
vineyard w*" was none of her own to give. 


Mr. Oldfield carried the day, and there was rest in the land for 
another fifty years. But the Legislature then stepped in, and the 
Marriage Act of 1753 abolished the Fleet, and, while it did not alto- 
gether do away with our incumbent’s powers, it at any rate much 
affected them. The anomaly continued down to the year 1804, 
when we find this entry in the register : 


Here endeth the list of persons who came from different parishes in England 
and were married at Peak Forest. This wasa great priviledge for the minister, 
but being productive probably of bad consequences was put astop to by an Act of 


Parliament. 
IivuGH WoLSTENHOLM, 1804. 


The minister stated, and we presume it would be a minimum 
estimate, that his income was thereby reduced #100 per annum. 

At the present time it appears that the powers of the incumbent 
are limited to those duties which fall to a surrogate, viz. : The issue 
of marriage licenses to. persons within his jurisdiction. . Even this 
right has of late years been questioned, but it has frequently been 
exercised within the last twenty-five years, the licenses being stamped 
with the old seal. There can be no reason, so far as the general 
public are concerned, why he should not continue to do so, inasmuch 
as it is only a question of fees between the diocesan authorities and 
himself. 

JOHN HYDE, 
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MARY ELLEN. 
‘* A continual diopping in a very rainy day.” 


I. 


HE Gammons had drawn round the table for their evening 

meal. It was a low, small kitchen, very hot on this occasion, 

with its eight occupants, and the fumes of cooking pervading the 

atmosphere. The gigantic pan of fried ¢a¢/ies was taken straight 

from the fire and placed upon the table. The rashers smoked 

appetisingly in one corner of the same frying-pan, and the children 
were all eagerness to begin their savoury meal. 

Elizabeth Gammon presided over the lordly dish, while Matthew, 
her husband, sat stolidly at the opposite end of the table. He 
was a heavy, thick-set man, barely middle-aged, but clumsy, grizzled, 
and furrowed, for he had all his life borne the burden of the 
labourer’s long day. His eldest son, Johnny, was in gait and 
figure a second edition of his father. He was only fourteen, but 
had been working on a farm for two years. 

“ Mary Ellen, be yii coming tii yer mayte, or bean’t ’ee?” said 
Elizabeth to her sister, who sat huddled over the fire. 

“J think yii might so well bring me a bite o’ something awver 
yer,” was the answer, in a thin, querulous voice. ‘I be so wake 
I dii sim I can’t sit up tii table.” 

“Nonsense, yer wakeness is nort but a passel of old items. 
Yii was strong enough vor rin tii door tii catch Doctor Blossom as 
he went past t’ afternoon, and yii know he told ’ee yii wasn’t vor give 
way like this.” 

“ Aw, tez always the same. I don’t never get no consideration. 
I ought be rights tii be in beyd now and waited on ; but I’m thought 
nothing of, I bean’t. Well, there! When I’m dead an’ gone, there 
may be some as will reproach themselves.” 

Elizabeth was doling out the supper, and paid no attention to 
the constant flow of grumbling that was the dreary accompaniment 
of her daily life. Mary Ellen with many sighs and groans dragged 
herself to the table, and it was surprising that an invalid could 
make such short work of her portion. 
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“J could relish a bit more bacon,” she said; “it dii sim ti 
support my stomick where I’ve had a dreadful sinking all day.” 

There was none left, but Elizabeth had not tasted her own 
rasher, so she quietly transferred it to her sister’s plate, and con- 
tented herself, as indeed she often did, with a supper of ¢a#¢ies. 

“Now, missus, I won’t have they there little games,” growled 
Matthew, but his wife took no notice. 

“Have a bit o’ mine, mother,” said Johnny. “TI ain’t got no 
stomick for my mayte tii-night.” 

“Why, what works there is with ’ee all! Dti ’ee ayte yer 
supper in pace and quietness,” scolded the mother. It was a loud, 
shrill voice, but there was an underlying note in it, sometimes of 
humour, sometimes of pathos, that made it not unpleasant, and it 
was music compared to the feeble, fretful tones of her sister. 

“ What’s wrong with ’ee, Johnny, that yii can’t relish yer supper ?” 
she said, as she saw the boy push away his plate with the food 
scarcely tasted. 

“T don’t know, mother. I reckon I’ve a-tooked a bit of a 
chill. I feel burning one minute, and all shivery the next.” 

“ Aw, my dear boy, yii’m never surely going to be ill?” and the 
anxious mother went round and felt his burning forehead, and 
listened to his heavy breathing with dismay. 

“ Wher’v ’ee bin working tii to-day ?” asked the father. 

“ Ploughing Long Close,” said the boy. ‘Twas turrabul hard 
work, too. I’m sorry now I left Varmer Hammond’s. He had proper 
sort of horses, but Varmer Westacott’s bean’t no good at all.” 

“Well, that doesn’t hurt ’ee,” said Matthew. ‘“ Yii can’t get 
drii so much work, that’s all.” 

“But I set out vor plough the same bit o’ land I could a-done 
with good horses. Th’ ould bastes wanted sucha deal o’ drivin’ that 
I got all of a sweat and pitched my coat on to the hedge. Then 
one o’ they storms come on when I was right up ’pon top of the 
field, and I was wet drii avore I could get my coat on. I wasn’t 
feeling vitty-like or I shouldn’t a-tooked no notice of a bit of a wetting 
same as that there.” 

“Yu'd better go right along tii beyd, and I’ll make ’ee a drop 
o’ tay and bring up,” said the mother. “ That may help’ee tii sweat 
it off.” 

Meanwhile there was a running accompaniment from Mary 
Ellen. 

“ Aw! iss, gert strong boys can be made such a fuss about, but a 
poor body what’s always suffering can get along as best ’er can. I’m 
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the one that ought by rights tu be in beyd and have a cup o’ tay 
brought tti me. Aw, tez a turrabul thing to suffer! Wakeness all 
down one side, and a shooting pain in my chest, and a collar-bone 
what was brok’ twenty-five year agone, when I was driving down 
street with Mrs. Lovering what lived tii Peppercot. And he hasn’t 
never been set, and that’s what I called in Doctor Blossom for t’ 
afternoon. I hear he’s a winderful hand vor mend folks bones.” 

“Hold yer noise, woman,” said Matthew, gruffly, exasperated 
beyond endurance ; but he might as well have tried to stop the 
incoming tide. 

“ T should think yii’d be ashamed of yerself, Matthew Gammon, 
spaking to a poor wake woman like that. Doctor Blossom he can 
tell ’ee how ill I be. But there, he’s got a heart, and he knows what 
tez tii suffer. He told me his own self that he went drii such agonies 
every night he had tii stuff the blanket into his mouth or us should 
hear his screams all awver the parish. And t’other night he couldn't 
get the blanket in fast enough, and he screeched so loud that they 
heard ’un all down tii Quay and had out the fire-engine.” 

‘Well, th’ ould doctor always was a bit of a liard, but that bates 
any tale of his I’ve heard for some time,” said Matthew. 

“Bless yer heart,” answered his wife, who was clearing away the 
supper, “he tells up they old stories tii Mary Ellen ti take her 
thoughts off herself. I axed ’un one day how he could bring himself 
tii say such things, and he said he’d a-got vor tii make folks laugh 
somehow or else they’d die. Aw, iss, Doctor Blossom knows a thing 
or two, besides making up pills and mending bones.” 

“ And considering I’ve got a brok’ collar-bone, Elizabeth, I 
think yi might so well let me lie a-beyd to-mawra, and bring me up 
my breksus.” 

‘Now, look yer, Mary Ellen, I’m properly tired of being your 
tacky-lacky. I always di take ’ee up a cup o’ tay first thing, and ya 
won’t get nothing more till yt’ come downstairs for it.” - 

“T ought-ti be in tu awspital, that’s where I ought tii be ;-and 
have nurses tit wait on me, and doctors tii give me medicine-stuff. 
I’m tired o’ bein’ yer where I get no comforts, and bean‘t taken no 
account of. I’d rather be in the Union than bide yer any longer.” 

“ That’s all the thanks us gets for denying ourselves ti keep her ! 
I’m sure I wish ’er was in ti Union. There might be a little pace 
for a man then after his hard day’s work,” said Matthew; but 
Elizabeth only sighed. She was tired out, and Mary Ellen’s com- 
plaints always hurt her more when her husband was there to be 
vexed. For herself she was almost hardened to them. 





Mary Ellen, 


II. 


The vicar’s wife was hurrying along the muddy lane that led to 
the Gammons’ cottage. She was a bright, girlish creature, looking 
even younger than her twenty summers, and, according to the opinion 
of neighbouring vicaresses, she was sadly deficient in the attributes 
of a parson’s wife. — 

. “What can that child know about~working a parish?” said 
Mrs. Fussem, who effectually worked her husband’s cure of souls in 
Torcombe. Asa matter of fact, she knew very little, but the parish 
seemed to get on fairly well in spite of this drawback. She had one 
point in her favour. She was a native of Berraton, and her 
parishioners had known her from her childhood. In their eyes, 
therefore, she could do no wrong, for the inhabitants of-this primi- 
tive village were intensely clannish. A “residenter” had always a 
claim to respect, but a passing visitor who had no connection with 
the neighbourhood was thought small things of, and was too often 
alluded to as a young “jump-the-country,” or an old “ fly-by-night.” 
But Eva Carew had won the hearts of the villagers long before 
she married the young Vicar of Berraton, and her influence was 
perhaps quite as good as that of the older and wiser women who 
were shocked at her unsystematic visiting, and general lack of 
method. . 

‘Just now Eva Carew was looking rather sad, because she was 
full of sarrow for the little family she was on her way. to.visit. Death 
had come into their midst suddenly and swiftly, taking away the lad 
who was already a help and comfort to his parents. The poor souls 
were stunned, and could hardly realise that the. close ties of earthly 
love were broken. The bond of family affection in cottage homes is 
a very strong and real thing. And the grief of the bereaved is the 
more pathetic, because it is often inarticulate, or almost. bordering 
upon comedy in its expression. 

Eva carried a bunch of white flowers, for it was Christmas-time, 
and the children would otherwise have had none for their wreath. 
She never forgot these little thoughtful acts, although she may have 
been negligent in the weightier matters of good advice or reproof. 
Elizabeth was an old friend, as she had been Eva’s nurse. She was 
busy dusting and cleaning, for the poor have no time for the luxury 
of quiet grief. Eva entered with her flowers, which gladdened the 
eyes of the younger children—a disconsolate little group who sadly 
missed their games in the street with their companions, She kissed 
her old nurse and grasped Matthew’s hard hand. 
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“T’m so sorry !” was all she could say, and then she cried for 
pity of Elizabeth’s sobs and her husband’s grief-stricken face. 

‘“‘ He wor such a dear, good lad !” said the poor mother. 

Eva made an effort to command her voice. 

“T wanted to come and cheer you a little, and I’m so stupid I 
only make you feel worse.” 

“My dear, the sight of ’ee does us good,” said Elizabeth, grate- 
fully, and perhaps those unbidden tears on a face that was generally 
sunshine comforted the parents more than the trite words of condo- 
lence which some find so easy of utterance. The poor do not want 
you to talk to them. They like better to be allowed to talk to you, 
and their woes are lightened if you will listen patiently. 

‘“‘ Never a minute’s trouble did he give me in his life, dear lad. 
Even when I was a bit sharp with my tongue he’d never answer me 
back, and I couldn’t say the same by one of the others, though 
they’m not so bad as childern go. And he’d always take off his 
boots and go up awver the stairs in his stockin’ feet, so careful as he’d 
be not tii carr’ the mux about th’ouze. Dear Johnny, I can’t bear 
vor think as I’ve a-lost ’un !” 

“ Stiddy, too, he was with his work,” said Matthew. “’Twas all 
along of trying vor get drii more’n was pawsible that he caught his 
death.” 

“Twas partly my fault too,” sobbed Elizabeth. “ Aw, I dii re- 
fleck on myself turrabul !” 

“Don’t ’ee tell up such nonsense, missus.” Then, turning to 
Eva, Matthew said: ‘“‘ Dii ’ee think, mum, the Lord does these yer 
things because He’s angered with us?” 

‘I’m sure He does not,” answered Eva, softly. 

“There, Elizabeth, I told ’ee yii shouldn’t listen tii her old 
stories.” Then he continued, to Eva: “ Yii know, mum, us was a 
bit sharp with Mary Ellen the night Johnny was a-tooked ill, and 
now ’er says tez the Lord’s judgment on us for being so hard tii ’er.” 

“T’m sure I try vor keep my temper with ’er,” said Elizabeth, 
“but you can’t think what tez, mum, tii hear nort but grumbling 
and complaining from morning tii night. One time and another I 
up and spake my mind, for I dii feel I can’t bear it no longer.” 

* And ’tezn’t as if the missus was really unkind,” broke in 
Matthew. ‘I’ve been pretty wild often tii see how Mary Ellen was 
the first vor be considered. Always the best bits of mayte was cut 
out for her, and Elizabeth’s gone without herself time and again that 
her sister might have her bellyful.” 

“She’s a wicked woman,” said Eva, impulsively. ‘You must 
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not listen to her, or allow her to give you these hard thoughts of 
God’s dealings. You are His dear children, you know——” she 
broke off shyly, for it was always a little difficult for her to speak of 
these things to those who had been in the school of life so much 
longer than she had. It seemed almost an impertinence. 

“ Aw, my dear, I be thankful yii don’t think as poor Johnny was 
a-tooked for a judgment,” sobbed Elizabeth. “Parson, he talked 
biitiful about the Lord’s love, but then he didn’t know us had 
angered Him about Mary Ellen, and us couldn’t bring ourselves tii 
tell’un. Matthew said, ‘ Us’ll tell the dear young lady ; ’er always 
dii understand.’” 

At this moment Mary Ellen entered from the garden, dragging 
herself along with apparent difficulty, and groaning as if in great 
bodily pain. 

“Good afternoon, mum ; I was thinking you’d be in vor see how 
I was bearing up. I’m in a turrabul wake state, mum, and ought by 
rights vor be in beyd, only I haven’t got nobody to attend tii me. 
And tez very hard on me, Matthew and Elizabeth being so weist. 
There they sit and take on, and they don’t consider how bad tez vor 
anybody with wake nerves not vor be cheered up a bit.” 

“ And you don’t seem to consider anybody but yourself, Mary 
Ellen,” said the vicar’s wife, severely. ‘Why don’t you try and 
comfort your sister in her trouble, instead of being such a burden 
to her?” 

“There! I always was put upon,” whimpered the hysterical 
creature ; “and of course a gert strong woman like yii be don’t 
know what a turrabul thing tez tii suffer.” 

“?Tisn’t no manner of use tii arguefy with er, mum. ’Er’s that 
took up with ’er own feelings, that ’er doesn’t believe nobody else 
has got any,” said Matthew, and Eva felt that he was right. 

She tried to confine her conversation to the bereaved parents, 
but it was not an easy matter to ignore Mary Ellen, who fidgeted, 
coughed, groaned, and talked to herself, and plainly showed what 
she thought of such treatment. 

“Tm sure I thank’ee kindly for calling,” said Elizabeth, as Eva 
rose to go, “and yii’ve a-cheered us up wonderful, miss—I ax’ your 
pardon, mum, but ‘miss’ do slip out natural when a body isn’t 
thinking, and I dii feel most maze-headed with all I’ve a-gone drii 
the last two or dree days. Well there, tezn’t so long ago neither that 
yu was ‘little missy.’ Dii’ee mind, mum, how yii wanted vor learn 
me to readee, and what a delight yii’d a-take in reading out hymns to 
me, and making me say ’em after ee? I can see ’ee now, sitting up 
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’pon table with yer little legs tucked up under ’ee while I scrubbed 
the nursery floor. And there’s one verse I can mind now, and a 
power of comfort he’s been tii me. I’ve learned ’un tii all the 
childern, too : ; 
Begone unbelief, 
My Saviour is near, 


And for my relief 
Will never appear. 


Aw, tea biitiful; isn’t it, mum? I wonder now if yii mind” un so well 
as I di?” 

“ Yes, indeed I do,” said Eva, and she smiled as the whole scene 
came back to her. She recalled her delight at finding in an old- 
fashioned hymn-book a verse with short lines that would be easy for 
Elizabeth’s rather defective memory. And she remembered her 
childish wrath when her nurse would persist in saying ever instead 
of surely. She did not know then that with the very ignorant it is 
the good sound of a verse or a chapter or a sermon that appeals to 
them, and not the particular meaning it may contain. 

“ Twas a biitiful word us had this morning,” said one old granny 
to another as they made their way home from church. 

“ Aw, iss fy, my dear. I di feel powerful built up,” was the 
fervent answer. 

“*Twasn’t so easy tii take in, neither; I don’t know as I could 
properly understand it,” said the first old lady. 

“No more didn’t I, my dear. I didn’t understand a word of it,” 
was the satisfied rejoinder. 

But this is a digression, and Mary Ellen will bear no longer to be 
left out in the cold. 

‘“‘ T should be glad, mum, if yii’d spake a word tii Elizabeth and 
Matthew before yii go, about the shameful way they treat me,” she 
said. 

“ T think they treat you a great deal too well,” was the startling 
reply. ‘ My advice to them is to pack you off to the vm eae 
you may come to your senses there.” 

“ Well, I never! That I should live tii be spoke tii like that,” 
said the enraged invalid. ‘ Why, after what’s happened, I should 
think yii’'d trimble tii call down the Lord’s judgment on your own 
’ouze too.” 

“ Good-bye, my dear old friends,” said Eva, taking no notice of 
Mary Ellen. “I will bring you a wreath to-morrow, but I thought 
the children would like to make one for themselves. They will find 
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some lovely moss in the wood behind the vicarage, and there are 
plenty of ferns still green in the hedges.” 

“Good-bye, mum, may the Lord bless ’ee,” said Matthew and 
Elizabeth ; while in the distance was heard an angry muttering, in 
which could be distinguished: “Ain’t never considered” , . , 
 brok’ collarbone” . . . “tez a turrabul thing tii suffer !” 


MARY HARTIER. 
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SOME HOLIDAY FREAKS. 


T is not till you are back again at desk, in laboratory, by the 
fireside, or striding over the fields after partridge, that you 
realise that summer has gone. The fog creeps stealthily through the 
city ; the lighter mist lingers by the riverside in midland valley. 
The sky is dull grey ; and from out the lowering firmament the rain 
falls persistently on smoky housetop or woodland path choked with 
decaying leaves. Charles Lamb wrote a whimsical essay on the 
thoughts of a man after being hanged. Putting aside the temporary 
inconvenience of an appearance on, or rather disappearance from, the 
scaffold, these thoughts could scarcely be more depressing than 
those of the man who has had his holiday. A modern novelist 
has drawn a charming picture of his return to work after the long 
vacation, and of the quiet pleasure he experienced when he felt his 
pen running over the manuscript again ; but he is a humorist, and 
his description must be read between the lines. However philo- 
sophical one may be, the pro: pect of dreary weather and of incessant 
toil through the English winter is not a joyous one. 

Still there is a gleam of brightness in every condition of life ; and 
the sensible man who has had his holiday finds it in retrospect. 
The golden glow that brightens the jagged edge of the indigo-tinted 
cloud above the hills of the peak at night is a beauteous relic of the 
dazzling sunlight that lit up stream, pasture, and homestead at noon. 
In like manner, to the man who has enjoyed his holiday there is a 
golden gleam through the mind, telling of pleasant days in sunlit 
lands, of novel associations and quaint touches of humour. 

John de Laval de Bois-Dauphin was so fat that when he travelled 
through France he was obliged to “set up a coach of his own on 
account of his great bulk” ; but you are of reasonable physical 
dimensions, and started from Dover a month ago, with agile limbs 
and a light heart, for your annual trip on the Continent. You soon 
discovered the truth of the Italian adage: “Good company ina 
journey makes the way to seem shorter.” Possibly your destination 
was the charming town of Pumpernickel, of which Thackeray wrote 
so kindly. Well occupied on the short sea voyage with dodging the 
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soot on the saloon deck, or studying the fantastic moustaches of the 
male passengers, or striving to understand the remarkable pronuncia- 
tion of your German friend, you were on the gangway at Ostend 
before you had time to thoroughly revel in the changing lights and 
shadows of the sea. Then your fingers dived into every pocket, 
except the right one, for the yellow landing ticket ; and in the surge 
of the laughing crowd, and amid a babel of patois, you were borne 
to the Customs counter on the quay. 

The Speaker, with his contraband pack of cards, had a diverting 
interview with the gesticulating official on the German frontier ; but 
if he had been of your party he would have obtained even more 
entertainment, and found the performance less expensive. Your bags 
and boxes were quickly unstrapped and unlocked for inspection. 
You had nothing to declare ; and the mystic chalk mark was made 
on one, two, three pieces of luggage. You were free to continue 
your journey. No. “Vat is dat?” came the sharp inquiry. The 
lynx-eyed official glared at your wife, and at the brown cardboard 
box she carried. ‘A chapeau,” the good lady replied, with some 
hauteur. “Olt chapeau?” asked the officer, suspiciously. “Old 
chapeau!” exclaimed the fair dame, indignantly. “No; new 
chapeau !” for she would rather die than wear an old bonnet, and the 
box contained the loveliest toque. “Zix francs duty,” hoarsely cried 
the officer, scowling. ‘ Nonsense!” replied the British matron, hug- 
ging the box and bidding defiance to Belgium. Another officer 
came to the rescue, a polite one, a diplomatist. ‘“S’il vous plait, 
madame,” he said, gracefully raising his gold-braided cap. Then he 
deftly untied the box, took out the bonnet, swung it airily on fore- 
finger and thumb, in the faces of the crowd, and remarked with a 
smile: “Ah! it is an olt chapeau. Ithas been vorn.” By this time 
your wife was indifferent to the opinion of any Customs officer. She 
had a notion that she would like to box the ears of the Government 
staff ; but, thankful that the toque was not contraband, she made a 
very fair attempt to join in the general titter, and glided away, with 
the box in one hand and the lid in the other. 

Through the plains of Belgium and the flat land of north Ger- 
many your railway ride was comparatively uneventful. Approaching 
Cologne, however, the companion of your joys and sorrows had 
another shock. The train did not reach the speed of “The Flying 
Scotsman,” but tried hard to run fifty miles an hour. Midway 
between two stations, while the express was putting on its best pace, 
the carriage door was opened, and into the compartment stalked a 
red-haired Uhlan. He was a voluble giant, with a fierce look, and a 
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sabre-cut across his right cheek. He would have made a fine illus- 
tration for the chief character in a brigand story, or for a pirate hero ; 
and he seemed terribly angry, cursing apparently in a foreign tongue. 
Your Teuton friend replied in similar jargon ; your wife, again clutch- 
ing the bonnet-box, asking meanwhile if the intruder were a German 
highwayman. Fortunately, at the moment when you had made up 
your mind to guard your property to thé death, and to sell your life 
dearly, you ascertained that the bandit in uniform was simply a 
railway servant, a composite railway servant, doing duty as guard and 
collector, and that he had been merely asking to see your tickets. 
He had not killed anybody since the Franco-German war a quarter 
of acentury ago. Without any desire to disparage English railway 
working, one cannot do otherwise than acknowledge that these Ger- 
man railway guards are very smart men. They are alert, expert, and 
in the main polite ; and their mode of ticket examination while the 
train is in fastest motion economises much time. In a country that 
is innocent of cricket and football, where the children play at soldiers, 
and boys carry their books in knapsacks to school, you are not sur- 
prised that the military spirit dominates everything. ‘The precision 
of the soldier is noticed in the railway working. The traffic moves 
as by clockwork, and the trains are punctual. The porters, unlike 
some of their kind at English railway stations, do not imagine them- 
selves to be general managers, and would probably be sentenced to 
death if they dared to give themselves the airs of the old-time porter 
at Darlington Station. He derived satisfaction from the sufferings of 
travellers, and lIcisurely walking beside a third-class train that had 
been shunted to let the express go by, said: ‘“ Yours is only the 
nigger train. Yo mun wait till yur betters have gone.” 

In one part of Germany quick travel does not always obtain. 
There are express boats on the Rhine ; but you chose one of medium 
speed, so that you could take lazy stock of the vineyards, and the seven 
mountains, and the ruined castles. Legend and tradition twine 
about these grey strongholds almost as thickly as the vines trellis the 
hillsides ; but the English are a practical people, and only accept 
these stories with a grain of salt. You, personally, are disappointed 
with the scenery, too. The river, you admit, is wide and long, a 
magnificent trade-way ; but Devonshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
North Lancashire, the Lake Country, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
have infinitely. prettier, and in some localities much grander scénery. 
After all, the chief attraction of the Rhine is the opportunity it gives 
for the study of the manners and customs of the German people. 
If you buy anything in a Teutonic shop on Sunday morning you are 
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liable to a fine of one hundred marks ; but for the remainder of the 
day you can devote yourself to revel. The Germans revelled on the 
Rhine. The wine-gardens were thronged. There were groups of 
holiday-folk at every hotel window. The Kaiser flag adorned 
cottage and mansion. The Prussian Eagle perched, as it were, all 
along the river bank, and soared to the turret of the loftiest fortress. 
The boats were crowded, and there was much bustle of egress and 
ingress at every landing-stage. But there was little music—only the 
stray blowing of trumpets; all the German bands, luckily, were in 
England. 

Eating and drinking were the two recreations, varied by the 
waving of handkerchiefs—possibly as an aid to digestion. The 
Germans, since they acquired Metz, have been rather apt at 
braggadocio ; but it must be admitted that they can outlast any 
other nation in stomachic capacity and digestive power. For three 
marks you were able to get on the Rhine boat, at fable d’héte,a 
dainty banquet almost equal in quality to any supplied in first-class 
London restaurants, and with a modest half-bottle of claret or 
Burgundy, were satisfied ; but not so your German voyager. He 
may stick to his occupation and deny himself luxury during the 
week, but on Sunday he has the appetite of an ostrich, and the 
thirst of the unfortunate creature who sought a drink in vain from 
Lazarus. He appears to have only one meal ; but it invariably lasts 
all day, and his consumption of wine and beer is prodigious. The 
English excursionist, out for a day at Blackpool or Margate, has a 
comprehensive appetite; but he must give pas to his German 
brother as a gourmand. ‘There is, however, one satisfactory phase 
of the Teutonic gastronomic effort. It does him no harm. He 
laughs, talks, smokes, and frolics while he is making it ; and the 
liquid he takes is innocuous—it is not strong enough to overbalance 
him. 

When you had sighted the twinkling lights of Mayence, worked 
your way through the busy station at Frankfort, and passed a 
few days at your favourite Pumpernickel, the impression forced 
itself upon you that after all English life is the best. It was a 
novelty to take the peculiar waters, a delight to join in the 
fashionable festivity, a pleasure to saunter in the pine woods, and an 
adroit experience to endeavour to sustain life on the Continental 
breakfast served on terrace and beneath gaily draped verandah ; but 
existence without earnest purpose soon becomes monotonous, and 
one member of London society, toying with his spoon at afternoon 
tea in the Kurgarden, caused quite a flutter when he told his friends 
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that he had, like Confucius, discovered a new enjoyment. “It is a 
fascinating pastime,” he said, with quiet humour. “When I am 
weary of tennis, and music, and fireworks, I go to the shop of Herr 
Loewnherz and ask him to change me a #5 note into German 
money. I get a pocketful of marks and pfennigs, take them to the 
hotel, spend an hour or two in counting them ; then stroll into 
Rothschild’s, where they are only too ready to convert the mass of 
coins into English gold again. I call it the currency game. It 
costs you a mark ; but it is a splendid exercise in arithmetic, and as 
exciting as. betting.” 

You had not been in Pumpernickel very long before you 
realised that the secret charm of the place was its inexhaustible 
stream of gossip. You were told that the prince went to the springs 
in a light blue suit and a red tie, and that he walked out with a 
Pomeranian dog; that Jones of the Guards had a melancholy 
prospect—that he had run through his money, was obliged to marry 
old Lady Blanche, and must be content with fishing and shooting 
all his life. Smart people daily arrived with new scandal, and graphic 
accounts of the floods in the Black Forest ; and vivacious old 
travellers, who had done India, Egypt, and Southern Europe, wagged 
their tongues with reminiscence and story. One had been pitched 
out of diligence, another had had the contents of his portmanteau 
overturned upon dusty road by irate Customs officer, and another had 
narrowly escaped capture by bandits. There is a wondrous variety 
of incident in travel ; and it also gives the rein to romance. 

You soon ascertained that if you would know anything of the 
social and industrial life of the natives of Pumpernickel you must 
rise at dawn. It was at daybreak that the dogs drew in the little 
milk-carts from the adjacent farms, that the bullocks swayed town- 
ward with their waggon loads of produce, that the women, deftly 
balancing huge baskets of clothes upon their heads, strode, with arms 
akimbo, from the rural laundries to the great hotels. The working- 
people, handicraftsmen, husbandmen, and female toilers were, you 
noticed, a patient, enduring race. But they lacked the robust inde- 
pendence of the artisan and labouring population of England. Not- 
withstanding their tendency to smoke cheap cigars before breakfast, 
they gave you the idea that they were not altogether strangers to 
poverty. In fact, to tell the blunt truth, every resident class in this 
gay Pumpernickel would fare ill were it not for the generous inflow 
of English gold. The hotel proprietors, shrewd as the Dutch 
merchant who loved the English because “their terms were net 
cash,” were ready enough to acknowledge this. When you had paid 
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your bill and tipped the waiters, the host at the house at which you 
had been “a paying guest” was all suavity and politeness, and, 
presenting you with a lovely bouquet of roses, wished you a pleasant 
journey home and speedy return to the German spa in which his lot 
was cast. 

The act was graceful—it reconciled you to some holiday freaks ; 
but it was not so gratifying as the glimpse, three days later, of the 
white cliffs of Dover, or the consciousness that you were once more 
in touch with your native land. No man, unless his heart be ossified, 
is free from regret at the end of his holiday ; but you have the con- 
solation, in returning to an eccentric climate and to duty, that you 
do not envy the German in his empire. His existence is a travesty 
in comparison to the free, vigorous, earnest life of the Englishman ; 
and you no longer wonder how it is that the thoughtful, cultured, 
and enterprising Teuton is so eager to desert his beloved Fatherland 
for the possibilities of comfort and wealth that lie beneath the smoke 
canopy of the greatest city in the world. 

JOHN PENDLETON. 
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TABLE TALK. 


‘Tue SocIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


I AM always glad to give what publicity I may to the proceedings 

of the Society for the Protection of Birds, with whose efforts, 
as I-need scarcely tell readers of the Gestleman’s, I am in full, 
active, and sympathetic accord. My own recent observations in Table 
Talk have elicited from Mrs. E. Paillips, a vice-president of the 
Society, a letter of recognition for recent contributions to the cause 
of humanity, accompanied by a batch of the society’s latest leaflets. 
These last may be obtained from Mrs. Phillips at Vaughan House, 
11 Morland Road, Croydon. If I mention again this address, and 
refer afresh to the publications of the society, it is because I know it 
is only by constant iteration, if even then, that an impression is 
made upon human thoughtlessness, ignorance, and vanity. “In 
time the savage bull will bear the yoke,” says or quotes Shakespeare, 
and in time the labours of those who preach the lesson of mercy 
may bear fruit. I say may, not being sanguine enough to write will. 
At any rate I further so far as I may the interests of the society, and 
in the phrase of Abraham Lincoln—I think it is his—“ keep pegging 
on.” Of one thing I am sure, that the effect of a single paragraph 
in any magazine or journal is slight. Beauty, to whom I most 
directly appeal, if it notes it at all, reads it “ with a careless dropping 
lip, and an erected brow, humming it hastily over.” Bring it again 
and again before her, she becomes annoyed, and when annoyance 
has had its day and you still persist, she may begin to think, 


THe Brrp OF PARADISE. 


[* the hope that this process, slow as it is, may be brought about, 

and since better may not be, I return to the charge, fortified 
and armed by Mrs. Phillips. From her I learn that the deplorable 
fashion of wearing the plumage of beautiful birds, necessarily 
slaughtered for the purpose, reached its climax in the month of May, 
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1895. Few hats or bonnets were then to be seen without “the 
adornment of a graceful spray of soft fine plumes, with drooping or 
curly tips.” Mixed in these, I am told, and forming “a contrast 
to those soft plumes, might be seen the delicate osprey tips, which, to 
the shame of womanhood, and, in despite of the indisputable cruelty 
involved in obtaining them, are still largely used.” Of the numerous 
houses engaged in the supply of these decorations, one house alone 
disposed during the season of 720,000 of these mixed sprays, 
involving thus, I suppose—for Iam not up in the mysteries of this 
bloodthirsty trade—the destruction of about a million and a half of 
the loveliest creatures God has ever made. The bird of paradise it 
is which supplies these plumes, so much in request. Young birds, 
moreover, are pursued and destroyed before the plumage has 
time to attain its full brilliancy, several years being requisite in 
the case of the male bird to deck in due time into his robes of state. 
Meantime Germany, it is humiliating to hear, is taking the lead of us 
in the campaign against the destruction of beauty. Since January 1, 
1892, strict regulations for the preservation of the bird of paradise 
have been in force in German New Guinea, and an appeal has been 
made to the English and Dutch Governments to follow this example. 
We are in England slow to move in matters in which our personal 
interests are not directly and obviously concerned, and I am not 
very hopeful of any good for yet awhile attending the efforts to bring 
about legislation as regards English possessions. Meantime the fact 
that the area in which the bird of paradise can be captured or slain 
is narrowed, renders speedier and more certain its extinction in the 
countries under our rule. 


EFFORTS FOR THE PROTECTION OF OuR Home Birps. 


OMETHING, it is known, has been done with a view to the 
protection of our native birds, and the Wild Birds’ Protection 

Act, were its provisions carried out, would do much to mitigate -a 
great evil. Two difficulties, both sufficiently obvious, attend the 
carrying out of this Act. The first is the difficulty of detecting the 
birdcatcher in the pursuit of his occupation ; the next, that of get- 
ting the magistrate to exact a penalty that shall be prohibitive. I 
have myself seen, during my country walks in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London, men whose object is unmistakable. I cannot - -: 
however, give up an entire day to the pursuit of malefactors, and 
should I ever detect them at work, I can only demand name and 
address and accept such as they choose to give me, or raise probably 
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a curse for my interference, or if the place is quiet endugh, tle 
menace of violence, or even violence itself. The amateur defender of 
birds is obviously powerless, and the rural police, even supposing 
them to be willing to charge themselves with an occupation that 
involves a good deal of trouble and no prospect of advantage, are 
little better off. Unless, indeed, stirred by the efforts of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the police in nearly all 
cases “wink the other eye.” When an offender is caught—and such 
cases are few enough—the punishment meted out is rarely or never 
deterrent. I have now brought before me the case of a dealer who 
by a happy chance was run down and was without excuse. Instead 
of a penalty of £27, to which he had subjected himself, he was let off 
with a ninth of that sum. 


LEGISLATION THE ONLY REMEDY. 


AM not in these things speaking in condemnation of the 

authorities. Anxious as I am to stop an abuse which may end 
in depriving life of one of its greatest delights, I should hesitate 
before punishing with exemplary rigour those who seek, in a hard 
world, to gain an income by means not patently dishonest. _ Still, I 
am in favour of more vigorous legislation the world over. Fora 
time I hoped that gentler methods would prevail. Again and 
again I have appealed to woman to show some of that mercy and 
humanity with which man, persistent optimist, continues to credit 
her. That hope I have at length abandoned. Man sometimes has 
qualms concerning the amount of destruction involved in keeping 
him alive and guarding him against the cold. Woman as arule seems 
incapable of such a thought. When the question of adornment 
comes in she is absolutely immovable. What matters it that the 
seal, a bright, happy, and intelligent mammal, will shortly have 
ceased to be, or that the islands of the Indian Archipelago may no 
more be lighted by the glories of the bird of paradise? Not a jot is 
she moved when we preach! Just as much, to use the words of Sir 


Giles Overreach, 
As rocks are, 
When foaming billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved 
When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her brightness. 


Appeal is vain, and little as one likes the process, legislation 
furnishes the only remedy. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








